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daughter much sympathy was impossible. 


“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.”—Swakespeare. 
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By THE AuTHOR oF “Aunt MarGaret'’s TROUBLE.” 
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Boox I. 
CHAPTER III. THE SAXELBYS. 


Maset EarnsHaw’s mother had married a 
second time. Her Fag husband, Mabel’s 
step-father, was a Mr. Saxelby; and by him 
she had one child, a little boy of three years old. 
Mr. Saxelby was chief clerk—he said secretary 
—to the flourishing company which supplied 
Hammerham with gas. He was a very tho- 
roughly efficient clerk, and had risen to his 
present position in the company’s employ, 
through various gradations, until he had come 
to be a very much trusted and influential per- 
sonage in nearly all their transactions. He 
earned a good salary, and, some people thought, 
had saved money; others maintained that he 
lived fully up to Lb inzome. He had met Mrs. 
Earnshaw—then a very pretty widow—at a 


Welsh watering-place, some five years before | 


the date of my story. She was living as com- 


anion to a very cross and disagreeable old ' 


ady, who combined those attributes with re- 
markably strong and uncompromising low- 
church views on religion. She tortured poor, 
meek, weak, pretty . Earnshaw with her 
temper, and frightened her with her doctrine. 
So when Mr. Saxelby—then a staid bachelor of 
two-and-forty—fell in love with and proposed to 
her, the poor woman was grateful to him in 
proportion to the joy she felt at the idea of 
escaping from her present lot, and accepted 
him without hesitation. Her little girl was 
staying with some relatives of her late father. 
Very little was ever said about these relatives 
after Mrs. Earnshaw’s second marriage; but 
Mr. Saxelby at once sent for the child, and had 
her to live im his own house. He behaved well 
to, Mabel on the whole, and was a kind husband 
to her mother. But between him and his > 
en- 
jamin Saxelby’s character was rigid, his intel- 
lect narrow, his education very limited. His 
was the intolerant ignorance which is so hope- 
less to deal with, because it can conceive no- 
thing beyond the circumscribed range within 
its ken, and takes its own horizon for the 
boundary of the universe. He had a standard 
of duty, to which—in justice it must be said— 


he conscientiously endeavoured to adhere. But 
unfortunately, this included very few qualities 
that are calculated to call forth strong attach- 
ment. And it was beyond Mr. Saxelby’s 
mental possibilities to perceive that when 
Mabel’s moral measurement failed to coincide 
accurately with his standard, it was occasionally 
because she was above, and not below, it. His 
wife’s weaker and more plastic nature accom- 
| modated itself more easily to his opinions and 
| prejudices. Besides, all the love of which he was 
capable was given to her and to her boy. And 
\if there exist any natures in which real love 
does not awaken an answering affection, Mrs. 
Saxelby’s was not one of them. Sie was very 
grateful, very gentle, very humble, and a little 
selfish, with the soft selfishness that springs 
| from weakness and indolence. Mabel was ten- 
derly attached to her mother, towards whom she 
assumed at times a sort of protecting air; but 
she cherished a secret worship for her dead 
father’s memory : crediting him with many more 
high and noble qualities than he had ever pos- 
sessed, and clinging passionately to those who 
belonged to his blood. Mabel had been too 
young to form any real estimate of her father’s 
character, for he died when she was but six 
years old. But she had thought of him, and 
spoken of him, until she persuaded herself that 
x retained a vivid remembrance of her dead 
arent. 

The Saxelby household was by no means an 
unhappy one. Mabel had too much sweetness 
of nature and clearness of mind to grudge her 
mother the happiness and comfort she derived 
from her second marriage. And when the baby- 
brother arrived, she took the little fellow into 
her warm young heart, and loved him with a 
rich abundance of sisterly affection. There was 
one point, and one only, on which Mabel felt 
any bitterness or resentment towards her step- 
father, and this point they both tacitly agreed 
to avoid. The grievance which rankled in 
Mabel’s mind arose from the mode in which she 
had been withdrawn from the protection of her 
father’s relatives; and the absolute prohibition 
which Mr. Saxelby commanded his wife to lay 
on her holding any communication with them, 
from the time she left their roof for his. Mabel 
had been a little girl of eleven at the period of 
her mother’s second marriage, and the five 

ears that had since passed had served to ob- 
iterate from her mind in a great degree the im- 
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ressions of the time speyt in her aunt’s family. 
Biil she preserved an affectionate remembrance 
of those tabooed relatives, and had made man 
high, though rather vague, resolves to see 
them out, and renew her old loving intercourse 
with them, at that distant and constantly re- 
ceding epoch, which I presume we have all of 
us pictured to ourselves once upon a time, and 
which Mabel naively characterised as “ the time 
when I shall be able to do as I like.” 

The Saxelbys’ social position in Hammerham 
was immensely inferior to that of the Charle- 
woods ; and yet the two families were on very 
intimate terms. Benjamin Saxelby and Luke 
Charlewood had known each other as men of 
business for years; Mr. Charlewood being, in 
fact, one of the principal directors of the gas 
company, whose shareholders had collectively 
a right to call Mr. Saxelby their servant. But 
it was not until after his marriage that the 
latter had crossed the threshold of Bramley 
Manor. Augusta Charlewood was just com- 

leting her education at the school to which 
Mabel's step-father sent her, when the little girl 
arrived there as a new pupil. And Augusta 
Charlewood had taken a fit of romantic affection 
for her schoolfellow. (Augusta Charlewood 
was ratier prone to take fits of romantic 
affection. But it is only fair to add that they 
did not last long.) However, an invitation 
given and eal for Mabel to pass some holi- 
day weeks at Bramley Manor, led to an ac- 
quaintance between the Charlewoods and Mabel’s 
mother and step-father. And the Hammerham 
millionnaires were not long in discovering tkat, 
whatever might be said of Mr. Saxelby, his 
wife bore the unmistakable stamp of gentle 
breeding ; and that the gloss of their spick-and- 
span gentility ran no risk of being tarnished by 
her society. Augusta’s short-lived enthusiasm 
for that “ dear, sweet, clever Mabel,” had cooled 
very considerably long ago, but the young girl 
had ingratiated herself thoroughly with all the 
other members of the family, and was treated 
almost like a pet child of the house. 

“Don’t you think Christian charity is a very, 
very rare thing, Mr. Charlewood? I don’t 
mean charity in giving. Zhat is not uncommon. 
But charity in speaking and thinking ?” 

She always felt a little shy with Clement 
Charlewood, of whose judgment and sense she 
had formed a very high opinion. And then he 
was habitually so grave and reserved, that she 
had never been able to become on the same 
terms of easy intimacy with him as with the 
rest of the family. She even had an idea that 
he did not particularly like her, although he 
was invariably kind and courteous. “I know 
he looks upon me as a silly little schoolgirl,” 
said Mabel to herself. 

“ Without going further into your definition 
of charity, Miss ease ag would you mind 
telling me, in plain words, what unkind speak- 
ing you so resent ?” 

She coloured deeply, but answered with firm- 
ness, “I think it was uncharitable to say that 
the little girl’s soul was in peril only because 





her father plays in the orchestra of the theatre. 
I believe very good people may belong to 
theatres.” 

The young man glanced down at the flushed 
girlish face by his side in undisguised astonish- 
ment. 

“They may, certainly, I suppose,” he said, 
slowly. “But forgive me for remarking that 
you are too young and too in—inexperienced 
to know much about it.” 

“Of course I’m young,” said Mabel, making 
the damaging admission in all humility, “ but, 
for all that, 1 do believe—I do know, that there 
are good people in theatres.” 

They had arrived at her home as she said the 
words, and, without waiting for a reply, she 
pushed open the garden gate and ran lightly up 
the path to the house. 

The Saxelbys lived in what the agent, who 
let it, called a “cottage horny.” It was a 
square low house built of light yellow bricks, 
with long French windows opening to the 
ground; and it had a pretty bright space of 
flower-garden in front, separated from the road 
by one of the thick neatly clipped box hedges for 
which the suburbs of Hammerham are famous. 
There was a wooden verandah, painted a very 
bright green, running round the house; and a 
very beautiful jessamine twined round the slen- 
der pillars that supported the verandah, and 
filled the air with the delicate perfume of its 
creamy star-shaped flowers. At the back there 
was a long narrow stretch of velvet grass, en- 
closed between walls covered with fruit-trees. 
Altogether, Jessamine Cottage, FitzHenry’s- 
road, was a very pleasant peaceful English-look- 
ing residence. And Mrs. Saxelby had contrived 
to give to its interior arrangements an air of 
elegance which was wanting to the gaudy 
splendour of Bramley Manor. 

Mabel stopped on the threshold of the glass 
door that gave access to the little entrance hall, 
and said with her hand on the bell, 

** You’ll come in and see mamma, Mr. Charle- 
wood ?” 

He hesitated. But she seemed to take his 
compliance for granted ; for as soon as the neat 
maid-servant had opened the door, she passed 
in, saying without turning her head, “This 
way, please, Mr. Charlewood. Mamma will be 
in the morning-room, I know.” 

So Clement followed her, and found himself 
unannounced in Mrs. Saxelby’s presence. That 
lady was sitting in a small room looking on to 
the lawn ; and the light chintz-patterned muslin 
dress she wore harmonised perfectly with the 
freshness and simplicity of her surroundings. 
The walls of the little sitting-room were covered 
with a pale brown paper, touched sparingly 
with gold. The carpet was also light brown; 
and the window-curtains were of spotless white 
muslin. There was not an article in the room 
that could, strictly speaking, be called ornamen- 
tal, except an abundance of flowers. And yet, 
as Clement Charlewood paused for an instant 
at the door, and looked at the sober-tinted 
room, with its green background seen through 
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the open window, and the delicate feminine 
figure that rose quietly to welcome him, he was 
struck by the beauty and harmony of the picture, 
and made an involuntary comparison in his mind 
between it and his mother’s drawing-room at 
Bramley Manor, which was by no means favour- 
able to the latter. 

Mrs. Saxelby was a still pretty woman, with 
a fair smooth skin, and aquiline profile. She 
held out her hand with a gracious smile in 
greeting to Clement. 

Mabel threw off her bonnet, and, kneeling at 
her mother’s side, began to tell of the accident, 
and how frightened they had all been at first, 
and how kindly Mr. Charlewood had given 
orders for the poor child’s comfort. “Oh, 
mamma,” she cried, winding up her somewhat 
confused recital, “she was such a sweet-look- 
ing little creature. I should so like—if I 
might—to call and ask if I could do anything 
for her.” 

Really,” said Clement, quickly, “you 
mustn’t think of it. It wouldn’t do at all.” 
Then, checking himself, he turned to Mrs. 
Saxelby with a half apologetic manner. “I be 
your pardon, Mrs. Saxelby,” he said; “but 
assure you the place is not the sort of place for 
Miss Earnshaw to visit, nor are the people the 
sort of people for Miss Earnshaw to come in 
contact with. She could do them no good. I 
will answer for every necessary care being taken 
of the little girl.” 

* Dear Mabel is apt to be a little impulsive,” 
said Mrs. Saxelby, stroking her daughter’s hair. 

* Mamma, the child’s father, Mr. Trescott, is 
a musician who plays in the orchestra of the 
theatre,” said Mabel, in a low distinct tone. 

There was a moment’s silence. Mrs. Saxelby’s 
netting had fallen from her hand on to the floor, 
and had apparently become entangled, for she 
stooped over it for some seconds without speak- 
ing. ‘“ How can you persist, Mabel ?” she said, 
still busy with her netting. “You know Mr. 
Saxelby wouldn’t hear of it.” 

Mabel rose from her knees. “ I think it would 
be right to go and see if I could do the little 
girl any good,” she said, “ and I don’t suppose, 
mamma, that yow think her father must be 
wicked because he plays in a theatre.’ With 
that she locked her lips into a peculiarly scorn- 
ful curve, which they had a natural capacity for 
quickly assuming, and walked out of the open 
French window into the garden without a glance 
at Clement. 

“ T’m afraid,” he said, following with his eyes 
the flutter of Mabel’s dress as she slowly paced 
down the long narrow grass-plat— I’m afraid 
Miss Earnshaw isa little displeased with me for 
venturing to oppose her philanthropic inten- 
tions.” 

“Oh, you must not take offence at her manner, 
Mr. Charlewood. She is but a child. I shall 
give her a lecture by-and-by.” 

* Offence! Noindeed. I admire the generous 
feeling that prompts her. But do you know, 
Mrs. Saxelby, she seems to me to have some 
particular tenderness for these theatre people.” 





How singularly unmanageable Mrs. Saxelby’s 
netting was this afternoon! It had again got 
itself into a condition which necessitated her 
stooping over it. 

Clement lingered a little, hat in hand. “TI 
must be going,” he said, with a glance towards 
the garden. ‘“ Will you say good-bye for me to 
Miss Earnshaw ? and,” he nGded with a smile, 
“beg her not to think me altogether wanting in 
Christian charity.” 

But, as he spoke, Mabel returned, and, goin 
up to him, quietly held out her hand. “ Good- 
bye,” she said, ‘and thank you once more.” 

“Don’t thank me, please, but tell me you 
forgive me.” 

“I forgive you,” she said, with naive gravity, 
“because you do not know any better.” 

“You are tremendously uncompromising, 
Miss Earnshaw, “ but I am glad to be forgiven 
by you on any terms. Good-bye. And trust 
me the pretty little girl shall be well looked 
after.” 

“Mamma,” said Mabel, when the sound of 
Clement Charlewood’s footsteps had died away 
along the quiet road, “‘ don’t be angry with me. 
But I cannot bear to hear those things said 
without protest. It seems like—like bearing 
false witness.” 

Her mother drew the girl’s head down, and 
kissed ber silently. The autumn twilight 
seemed to have filled the room all at once, and 
she could not see Mabel’s face distinctly, but, as 
she pressed her lips against her child’s soft 
cheek, she felt that it was wet with tears. 


CHAPTER IV. NUMBER TWENTY-THREE, NEW 
BRIDGE-STREET. 


“ T’m so thirsty.” 

Poor little Corda Trescott had said these words 
in a weak plaintive voice four or five times one 
night before a tall bony woman, who was sittin 
at the head of the child’s bed, roused herself. 
The woman’s gown was dirty, and her sandy 
hair was me and unkempt, and she wore 
it twisted into a meagre wisp, and fastened with 
a big imitation tortoiseshell comb at the back 
of her head. She had a glaring red glass brooch 
at her throat, but no oa ilt earrings in her 
ears; and held in her unwashed hands a soiled 
number of some red-hot romance which was 
then in course of publication for the sum of 
one halfpenny weekly. 

This was Mrs. Hutchins, the landlady of the 
house in which the Trescotts lodged, and to 
whose care the child was necessarily confided 
during her father’s nightly absence at the 
theatre. 

Mr. Hutchins was a hard-working carpenter 
who earned decent wages. And as they were a 
childless couple, and as Mrs. Hutchins’s do- 
mestic duties were consequently not ofa nature 
to absorb her whole time and attention, she 
was in the habit of letting the two rooms on her 
first floor and a garret at the top of the house. 

More than a week had passed since the ac- 
cident, and little Corda Trescott was mending 
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rapidly, though she was still weak and help- 
less. True tohis promise to Mabel, and prompted, 
besides, by a kindly interest in the child, Cle- 
ment Charlewood had sent to the house such 
comforts and delicacies as might reasonably be 
supposed to be beyond the culinary skill of 
Mrs. Hutchins, and he had called himself at 
No. 23, New Bridge-street, when business 
brought him into the neighbourhood. This 
was not seldom, for there were busy wharves 
‘and counting-houses in close proximity to its 
squalid dwellings, and not a little of the gold 
that glittered ee in the suburban villas 
of Hammerham was dug out of these dingy 
mines. 

On one or two occasions when Clement paid 
a hasty visit to the little invalid he had heard 
from an upper chamber the sound of a violin 
played with remarkable skill and power. Cle- 
ment had a great love of music, and some 
knowledge of it. Hammerham people, indeed, 
mostly pride themselves on their musical know- 
ledge. He was struck by the unexpected finish 
of style of the unseen player, and asked Corda 
if it were her father? But the child had an- 
swered, “No. Papa can’t play like that, 
though it was a who first taught Alfred.” 
Alfred, she explained, was her brother. Alfred 
was avery clever brother, and she was very 
fond of Alfred. He had a fine tone; didn’t 
Mr. Charlewood think so? Papa said Alfred 
had afinetone. Papa said Alfred ought to make 
a great~ player. Only—and here Corda’s voice 
was lowered confidentially, and she looked very 
serious—only he wouldn’t practise. Not regu- 
larly, that was to say. Sometimes he would take 
a fit of industry, and practise ten hours a day for 
a week. But he had promised er that he would 
work steadily, and she was in daily expectation 
of his beginning to do so in earnest. Did he, 
then, do nothing for his living? Ohyes; Alfred 
was engaged sometimes in the orchestra of the 
theatre when any extra help was required. He 
was engaged just now, for an opera company 
was performing at the theatre, and Alfred 
could take a first violin, whilst papa could only 

lay second. But papa was very clever too. 

r. Charlewood mustn’t suppose it was not 
very difficult indeed to play a good second. 

“ T’m so thirsty, Mrs. Hutchins.” 

The little voice came faintly once more out 
of the poor bed, and the bright feverish eyes 
looked wistfully at a great earthenware pitcher 
standing on the mantelpiece. 

* Goodness sake, Cordelia,” ejaculated Mrs. 
Hutchins, petulantly, “I hear you. You've 
said so ten times in a minute.” Then glancing 
at the patient face on the pillow, her heart was 
softened, and she got up and poured outa mug- 
ful of barley-water from the great pitcher. Ap- 
proaching the bed, she held the mug to the 








child’s lips while she swallowed a deep draught. 
- Ah-b-h! That’s good, ain’t it?” said 
Mrs. Hutchins, sympathetically drawing a long | 
breath. Then she smoothed the child’s hair 
back from her heated forehead with a not un- 
gentle hand. But Corda shrank from its touch; 


for her senses, always delicate in their percep- 
tions, even to fastidiousness, were far from 
being blunted by illness. And it must be con- 
fessed that, without being extraordinarily dainty, 
one might have taken exception to Mrs. 
Hutchins’s hand. But, fortunately, the good 
lady perceived nothing of the child’s shrinking, 
by reason of her having plunged again into the 
perils which encom ty “ Rosalba of Naples ; 
or, the Priest, the , and the Penitent.” 

“*T wonder,” said little Corda, after a pause, 
restlessly turning her hot head on the pillow, 
“T wonder what o’clock it is ?” 

Mrs. Hutchins followed Rosalba of Naples 
into the “deepest dungeon below the castle 
keep,” and heard the massive doors locked on 
her with a “ fatal clash,” before she answered 
shortly, “ Dunno, I’m sure.” 

“ Because papa said he would come straight 
home after he had done. It’s ‘ Lucia,’ to-night. 
‘Lucia’ isn’t a long opera. I should think 
he’d be back by eleven; shouldn’t you, Mrs. 
Hutchins ?” 

Rosalba, having by this time got her body 
half way through the narrow loophole looking 
on to the moat (preparatory to escaping by 
means of a rope ladder supplied by the page) 
the situation was too critical to admit of Mrs. 
Hutchins’s having a scrap of attention to spare. 
So she vaguely murmured, “All right, my 
dear.” 

Down in the kitchen a clock was ticking 
loudly, and some shrill crickets kept up a 
piereg chorus on the hearth. Black-beetles, 
fortunately, are silent creatures, or they might 
have contributed a formidable addition to the 
noises that fretted the sick child’s nerves. 
Waiting, waiting, waiting! How long the 
time seemed! Would her father never come 
home? Suddenly it occurred to her to turn 
the importunate ticking of the kitchen clock to 
account. She knew that there were sixty 
seconds in a minute, and sixty minutes in an 
hour. She would count the time by the beats 
of the clock, and that would make it pass 
quicker. Her father must be home by eleven. 
She guessed it to be about ten, now. So, she 
would count for an hour, and at the end of it 
papa would be here. Tick-tack, tick-tack, one, 
two, three, four—two, three—one, two—and the 
small slight fingers that had been tap ing on the 
coverlet relaxed, and were still. the eyelids 
quivered, drooped, and closed over the lustrous 
hazel eyes. The breath came regularly from be- 
tween the parted lips—little Corda was fast 
asleep. 

Almost at the same moment Rosalba suc- 
ceeded, after various desperate struggles, in 
wriggling through the loophole, and getting a 
fair hold of the rope ladder. While she was 
still “poised with one fairy foot upon its top- 
most round,” the number came to an abrupt 
termination. 

* Lord bless us!”? cried Mrs. Hutchins, im- 
patiently, “‘to think of its leaving off at that 
there interestin’ pint! It’s like as if they done 
it a’ purpose.” 
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Laying down the story, she refreshed herself 
with a copious draught from the earthen 
pitcher. 

“Very good barley-water,” said Mrs. Hutchins, 
“though it might ha’ been better for a sup o” 
sherry in it. I s’pose they dussn’t put it, ’cos 
of fever. Uncommon kind of young Charle- 
wood to be so attentive to Cordelia, and send 
things a’most every day. I never knowed the 
fam’ly was renounced”—Mrs. Hutchins pro- 
bably meant renowned—‘ for troubling their- 
selves too much about other folk’s wants. Old 
Luke's a hard old file. That’s about what de 
is.” 

Mrs. Hutchins pursued her meditations half 
aloud before an oval looking-glass hanging over 
the chimney-piece, which so defied the 
recognised laws of gravity and perspective in 
the reflected image of the room which it pre- 
sented, as to cause an instant sensation of sea- 
sickness in any unaccustomed beholder. 

“Ah! she’s a nice little creetur,” Mrs. 
Hutchins went on, “ but spiled. Trescott’s too 
uppish by half. I can’t think why them sort 
ot people should give theirselves airs. But 
they mostly do. Young Alfred’s the flower of 
the flock, for my money. He do so remind me 
of Sir Leonardo Gonzaga of the Sable Plume. 
Just the pictur of Leonardo he is, accordin’ to 
my fancy. Only he’s younger, and his hair 
ain’t quite coal-black; and he don’t flash so 
continual with his eyes, as Leonardo do.” 

Mrs. Hutchins was beginning to doze, with 
her arms folded on the table, and her hair in 
dangerous proximity to the flame of the candle, 
when the turning of a latch-key in the house 
door, and the sound of voices, roused her. She 
jumped up with a start, and hurried down-stairs, 
arriving in the kitchen as Mr. Trescott and his 
son, a lad of eighteen, entered it. Each car- 
ried in his hand one of those queer coffin-shaped 
boxes known as violin cases. The dress of 
both was poor. But while the father’s attire 
made no pretence of smartness, but expressed 
a sort of resigned and conscious shabbiness, the 
son’s was indicative in twenty ways of an at- 
tempt at fashion and rakishness. Alfred Trescott 
was a remarkably handsome young fellow. His 
hair was allowed to grow long, and was put 
carelessly behind his ears, in Sean fashion. 
His pale face and regular features were illumined 
by a pair of magnificent dark eyes, shaded by 
long lashes that many a reigning belle might 
have envied. These eyelashes gave a look of 
almost feminine softness to the eyes beneath 
them. But when you met their gaze full— 
which was not often, for they shifted restlessly 
from moment to moment—you perceived that 
there was nothing soft in the expression of the 
eyes themselves, but, on the contrary, a sinister 
watchful look, that seemed to hint at mingled 
ferocity and deceit. 

“How’s Corda?” asked Mr. Trescott, limp- 
ing into the kitchen. 

* Ah, how’s the poor little kid ?” said Alfred. 

“ Well, she’s asleep now, Mr. Trescott. I’ve 
a’ been with her all the blessed evening,” said 





Mrs. Hutchins, assuming (somewhat unneces- 
sarily) an air of fatigue and exhaustion. “ And 
Hutchins, he’s been in bed these two hours. So 
be so good as not to make no more noise than 
you can help on going up-stairs, Mr. Alfred ; 
for Hutchins he has to be up at his work by five 
to-morrow, and if he don’t get his rest reg’lar 
he’s good for nothing.” 

* All serene, Mrs. H.,” rejoined Alfred, care- 
lessly ; and he proceeded to strike a match 
wherewith to light a short scientifically black- 
ened pipe, which he drew from his pocket. 

* Alf,” said his father, speaking in jerks, and 
with a nervous twitching manner, “1 wish ycu 
wouldn’t smoke now; your tobacco is fearfull 
strong, and the smell of it penetrates all throug 
the house. I know Corda doesn’t like it, and 
I don’t believe it’s good for her.” 

“Does she say so?” asked Alf, poking out, 
with the unburnt end of his lucifer-match, a 
straggling .black-beetle left behind by its re- 
treating comrades in a chink of the hearth- 
stone. 

“Say so? Of course not. What does she 
ever say, with herself for its subject? But you 
might have a little consideration for her in her 
feverish state, without her entreating it.” 

“ Ah!” returned the young man, coolly taking 
a long slow pull at the black pipe, “just so. 
Only, you have heard from Mrs. H. that Corda 
is fast asleep; consequently, sir, this baccy will 
please me and do her no harm.” 

While Mrs. Hutchins spread the supper-table 
in the untidy kitchen, setting forth cold meat, 
bread, and beer, Mr. Trescott took a candle 
and stole softly up-stairs to the room where 
Corda lay still sleeping. Shading the light 
with his hand, he stood by the bedside, and 
watched for a minute or two the sweet delicate 
face flushed with slumber, and the gold-browa 
curls tossed in disorder over the coarse pillow. 
Some sense of her father’s silent presence must 
have awakened the child, for though he neither 
spoke nor moved, she opened her eyes, and held 
out her arms to embrace him with a little gasp 
of pleasure. 

“cc P ad 

“ My pet,” said Mr. Trescott, “I have dis- 
turbed you.” 

“No, papa. I haven’t been asleep a single 
minute. I was counting the clock, and that 
made me drowsy.” 

“ Counting the clock, Corda ?” 

Mr. Trescott’s face twitched as with some 
painful thought, and he limped uneasily once or 
twice up and down the room. “ I’m afraid, m 
little one,” he said, coming back to the bed, 
“TI am terribly afraid that you are unhappy 
whilst I am out. What can I do, Corda? I 
must go.” 

“I know, papa.” 

“ Tsn’t that woman kind and attentive to you 
when I am away?” 

“Quite kind, papa. She gives me a drink, 
and moves me in bed whenever I ask her. I 
don’t want her to talk to me. It don’t amuse 
me, papa. I would rather lie and think.” 
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“Well, don’t think, but sleep now, Corda. 
You'll soon be strong again, and able to go 
out with me.” 

“ Does—does Alf know I’m awake ?” asked 
the child, wistfully. 

“T think not, my darling. Mrs. Hutchins 
said you were asleep when we came in.” 

“Do you think he would mind coming to kiss 
me and say ‘good night,’ if he did know I was 
awake, papa?” 

Mr. ‘lrescott went to the head of the stairs 
and called to his son. “ Your sister wants to 
say good night to you.” 

After a minute’s pause, Alfred, muttering 


something which perhaps it was as well that the | g 


pipe between his teeth rendered unintelligible, 
came slowly up the stairs. 

“ Well, young ’un,” he said, bending over his 
sister, “ what’s the latest intelligence? How 
are the breakages progressing ?” 

“Oh, my bone’s coming all mended, Alf. Mr. 
Brett said so,” answered Corda, smiling up into 
his face. Then, as he stooped to kiss her, the 
strong odour of the tobacco made her turn her 
head away with a little choking cough. 

* What the deuce is up now ?” asked Alfred, 
dropping the hand she had put into his. 

“1 couldn’t help coughing a little, Alf dear. 
You smell of smoke so.” 

“Tt’s a way I have, child, when I’ve been 
smoking. That’s not a very brilliant discovery 
of yours.” 

e spoke in a dry sullen tone, and was turn- 
ing to go, when his sister caught his sleeve and 
drew him to her. 

“T know youcan’t help it, dear. And I don’t 
mind it a bit, generally. Not a bit,” she added, 
with a quiet old-fashioned air of experienced 
wisdom, “ except when you do it too much for 
your health. Excess—si—sive” (Corda found 
the long word a little unmanageable, but sur- 
mounted the difficulty with dignity), ‘‘ excessive 
smoking is very injurious indeed to young 
people, Mr. Brett says.” 

Alfred’s ill humour was not proof against the 
child’s caressing touch, nor the earnest loving 
look in the clear eyes she raised to his. 

“Mr. Brett’s an old woman,” he replied, 
with a laugh. “You may tell him I say so. 
There, there ! Never mind. Don’t look shocked ! 
As to you, you’re an old woman too—the most 
respectably venerable party going—and I'll turn 
over your words of wisdom in my mind. Good 
night, pussy-cat !” 

“Thank you, Alf dear!” returned Corda. 
For pussy-cat was her brother’s highest term of 
endearment. She listened to the retreating 
footsteps of her father and brother as they re- 
sounded on the uncarpeted stairs, and turned 
her head on her pillow to sleep, with a grateful 
smile on her face. 

“The young ’un’s getting on like a house 
a-fire,” said Alfred, when he and his father were 
seated at their supper, and Mrs. Hutchins had 
retired to bed. “It won’t be long now before 
she’s all right again.” 

“TI don’t know,” returned his father. 


eT. 





don’t know. She’s delicate, and will need care 
for a long time to come. - Still, she is much 
better, certainly.” 

“Tt’s been a jolly expensive game, this,” re- 
marked Alfred. “ I hope she don’t mean to get 
run over often.” 

“Good God, Alfred!” ejaculated Mr. Tres- 
cott. ‘ Why do you talk in that way? I sup- 
pose you do, in your heart, care for your 
sister !” 

“Care for her? You know I care for her. 
She’s a first-rate little article is poor pussy-cat. 
All the same, I take the liberty of repeating 
that this accident has been a jolly expensive 
ame.” 

“Mr. Charlewood has made himself respon- 
sible for the doctor’s bill,” said Trescott, contem- 
plating the dirty tablecloth, and crumbling a 
piece of bread in his fingers. 

“Damn Mr. Charlewood,” said Alfred, 
fiercely. ‘ What the devil should we take his 
charity for? A purse-proud upstart. I’m sick 
of Mr. Charlewood.” 

“Charity? Who spoke of charity? He 
says he considers himself responsible, and so do 
I. If any serious injury had happened to 
Corda I’d have made him smart for it.” 

“Bosh!” responded the son, briefly. 

“What I say may or may not be bosh, but 
T’]l tell you what zs bosh, and that is your giving 
yourself airs to Charlewood whenever you come 
across him. I know, as well as you do, that 
he’s like all these Hammerham people—that he 
thinks money is the be-all net the end-all of 
creation—and that he has no more notion of the 
respect due to Art and Artists than one of his 
father’s navvies. But he has been kind—yes, 
he kas been kind—to Corda, and why quarrel 
with him ?” 

“J don’t want to quarrel with him,” said the 
young man, rising and taking up a tin candle- 
stick, wherein about an inch of attenuated tallow 
candle was embedded in a thick roll of news- 
paper. “I don’t want to, and I don’t mean to 
quarrel with liim, if he keeps a civil tongue in 
his head. But let him beware of such imperti- 
nent nonsense as inquiring if I’m industrious— 
faugh !—and if I mean to follow music as a pro- 
fession, and if I wouldn’t like some regular 
employment. He shall not come the high and 
mighty over me, a confounded hodman !” 

forgetful or unmindful of Mrs. Hutchins’s 
caution, Alfred Trescott tramped noisily up to 
his bedchamber at the top of the house, m Hed 
the deep snores of Mr. Hutchins in the adjoin- 
ing room would have sufficed to assure him 
(had he felt any anxiety on the subject) that his 
landlord was enjoying that repose which awaits 
the oo man, especially after twelve hours’ hard 
work. 

Mr. Trescott sat for nearly an hour brooding 
by himself in the dreary kitchen. He did not 
utter his cogitations aloud; but the latter 
portion of them, put into words, might have 
run somewhat after this fashion: “1 cannot 
think who it is that young girl reminds me of. 
Her face was familiar to me when I first saw her 
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in the carriage ; and to-day, when she saw me in 
the street, and stopped me to ask how Corda 
was, I could not get rid of the impression that 
I had known her long ago. Well, it don’t much 
matter. It’s pretty clear I never Aave seen her. 
As to long ago, why, she wasn’t born long 
ago.” 

And then Mr. Trescott also betook himself to 
his rest, and Number Twenty-three, New Bridge- 
street, Hammerham, was wrapped in slumber. 





IN A FRENCH BARRACK-YARD. 

FRENCH regiments do not consist, as most of 
ours do, of one battalion from seven hundred 
to nine hundred strong ; but of three battalions, 
each of which is divided into eight companies, 
having a complete organisation in itself. The 
cadre, or staff, of each company never varies. 
It consists of a captain, a lieutenant, a sub-lieu- 
tenant, a sergeant-major, four sergeants, and 
four corporals. But the strength of the com- 
pany itself depends upon circumstances. The 
weakest companies which existed in the days of 
Louis Philippe, numbered as low as fifty-six ; 
the companies were strongest during the Crimean 
war; when, at one time, they numbered two 
hundred men each. Thus a French regiment is 
elastic, and may be increased or diminished in 
strength without any augmentation of officers in 
the first case, or placing of them upon half-pay 
in the second, as we are obliged to do in the 
English army. A regiment which I saw much of, 
numbered about one hundred men in every com- 
pany, so that each battalion was eight hundred 
strong ; and the three battalions formed a regi- 
ment of two thousand four hundred men, quite 
a force of itself, and fully equal in numbers to 
a brigade of infantry in the English army. 

This, the French, formation of regiments is 
superior to our plan of having every battalion 
a distinct corps, and is more economical to the 
public. These three battalions had for their field- 
officers one colonel, who commanded, and was 
responsible for the whole regiment ; one lieu- 
tenant-colonel, who, as the name of his rank im- 
plies, took the place of the colonel in the absence 
of the latter, and assisted him in every way— 
the chief’s other self. Below these there were 
the three commandants, or chefs de bataillon— 
whom we call majors—each having the entire 
supervision and command of his own battalion, 
and responsible to the colonel for its discipline, 
just as each captain commanded and was entirely 
responsible for the discipline of his company. 
This was the number of field-officers required 
for a regiment of two thousand four hundred 
men, which might have been augmented in time 
of need to four thousand, without any increase 
of officers. In the English army, instead of 
one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, and three 
majors, we require, for three battalions, three 
colonels,* three lieutenant-colonels, and six 


majors ; so that in an army of one hundred and 
fifty thousand or two hundred thousand men, 
the expenses of our system is very much greater 
than those of the French. Our infantry of the 
line consists of about a hundred and forty bat- 
talions. The field-officers of this force com- 
prise 2 hundred and forty colonels, the same 
number of lieutenant-colonels, and two hundred 
and eighty majors. But if our regiments were 
increased, or amalgamated into corps of three 
battalions each, we should require only about 
forty-seven colonels, the same number of lieu- 
tenant-colonels, and a hundred and forty majors ; 
saving the pay and allowances of nearly two- 
thirds of the colonels, the same number of lieu- 
tenant-colonels, and of half the majors we now 
employ, to say nothing of two-thirds of our pay- 
masters, quartermasters, and regimental bands. 
It is therefore not to be wondered at if, as I 
brought to public notice in this periodical some 
ears ago,* the French pay half a million sterling 
ess than we do, for four times our number of 
men and seven times our number of horses. 
The French have some corps which consist of 
a single battalion. The Chasseurs 4 Pied and 
the Chasseurs Indigénes, or Turcos, are thought 
to be more handy in small than in large bodies. 
But they have neither colonels nor lieutenant- 
colonels. They are not called regiments, but 
battalions, and have but a single chef de batal- 
lion, or major, to command them. With us 
they would each have a colonel, a lieutenant- 
colonel, and two majors—four field-officers. 
This mode of forming regiments keeps in readi- 
ness, always fit for duty, a much larger body of 
men movable at a moment’s notice. Every 
military man must know how much quicker and 
easier—with how very much less pen, ink, and 
ee ninety men, under one captain, and 
elonging to one company, can be moved than 
three detachments of thirty men each, from three 
distinct corps, and under three different, officers. 
It is the same with larger bodies of men. The 
deputy adjutant-general.. or the deputy quarter- 
master-general of any military district could move 
a battalion of nine hundred men with about a 
third of the trouble than it would take to get 
three detachments of three hundred men each, 
from three different corps, under way. The 
reasgn is obvious to all who have served. In 
the same battalion, or regiment, the men are 
under the same command, are governed by 
the same discipline, and have but one leader 
to look to. The French therefore make 
their corps as large as is consistent with 
the supervision of the one superior officer, 
the colonel of the regiment. In the field, the 
advantages of their system over ours are im- 
mense. If we wanted, say, two thousand five 
hundred men to go on service, we should have 
to club together three distinct corps, form them 
into a brigade, appoint a brigadier-general, a 
brigade-major, and make sundry other temporary 
appointments. The three regiments may be 








* In our army the colonel’s office is a sinecure, 
with heavy pay. 





* See Miirary MisMANAGEMENT, vol. x., 


page 552. 
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individually excellent in their respective ways, 
but they take time to work together as one 
brigade. But the French have this done to 
their hand. When one of their regiments goes 
on service, it is as complete as an English bri- 
gade ; and although as handy as a battalion, it has 
the strength of three battalions. Onsome occa- 
sions, when a French regiment goes abroad, the 
companies of the two first battalions are made as 
strong as possible, and the third battalion, with 
all the weakly men, remains at home under its 
own major, and serves as a depdt. This great 
advantage does away at once with the whole 
system of depdt battalions, which have proved 
very expensive in our army. 

ur neighbours hold that an officer, although 
an excellent captain, may be unsuited for the 
work of major; the more so, as, with them, an 
officer of the latter rank has real and de- 
fined duties, which is not the case in our army. 
In the same way, a very good major may not 
have the qualities requisite to be a lieutenant- 
colonel ; or an excellent officer of the latter rank 
may be wanting in what is looked for from the 
colonel of a corps. That their plan works well, I 
am quite convinced from allI saw. The colonels 
of their regiments have very great power, and 
very little—if any—interference from the higher 
authorities. The colonel of a French regiment 
is supreme over the discipline of his men. He 
can, under certain rules, make and unmake the 
non-commissioned officers, according to bis own 
will, without the intervention of any court- 
martial; and he can put any officer under 
arrest, as a punishment, for a period extend- 
ing from ten days to a month. In fact, 
in his whole power of managing his corps, he 
is like nothing so much as the captain of an 
English line-of-battle ship. French soldiers al- 
ways struck me as having a great deal of affinity 
to English sailors. They are exceedingly strict 
on duty; but, once the rifle is put aside, they are 
treated more like rational beings, and less like 
grown-up children, than our soldiers are. They 
are taught to depend more upon themselves, 
and so ‘long as they are clean in their barrack- 
rooms and persons, aud the cooking of their 
food goes on properly, their officers do not 
worry them with petty details of discipline, 
-_ as buttoned up jackets for dinner, and the 

e. 

I was anxious to find out how the French 
system of promotion worked, and was invited 
to be present at the examination of some 
four or five private soldiers who were candi- 
dates for the rank of corporal. Two corporals 
in the corps had been promoted, and a com- 
petitive examination was to take place among 
those anxious for promotion. I was told that 
any soldier who has passed through his drill, 
and has become what, in the English army, 
we term “a duty man,” may put his name 
down as a candidate for the rank of corporal; 
from those who have been longest down on 
the list the colonel selects those who may 
compete at the examination whenever a va- 
cancy occurs. 





These candidates must have 


a certificate from the superintendent of the 
regimental school—who is a subaltern officer 
of the regiment,- but whose promotion goes 
on all the same—that they can read well, 
write a good hand, write from dictation, and 
that they are acquainted with arithmetic up to 
the rule of three included. The examination, 
which takes place before the colonel, is very 
strict indeed, but is purely professional. From 
the way of making the soldiers’ soup, up to what 
a corporal should do in action if all his supe- 
riors should happen to be killed, no subject 
whatever is left untouched upon. French officers 
say that, the examination for the rank of cor- 
poral once passed, subsequent promotion toa 
commission 1s simply a question of time. Of this 
I am certain :—that among the many English 
subalterns I have known during my fifteen years’ 
military career in our own service, there is not 
one who could answer all the questions put to 
the corporals whom I saw examined, as well as 
even the unsuccessful candidates did. Touch- 
ing the providing of food, the cooking of 
food ; the manner in which, under various 
imaginary circumstances, the corporal or other 
leader of a party should behave on picket, 
upon advanced or rear guard, before an enemy ; 
the best way of keeping the enemy at bay until 
the main body of the troops could be alarmed ; 
the most handy makeshifts in mending clothes, 
boots, pouches, belts, and other articles of mili- 
tary equipment in the field; the embarkation 
and disembarkation of troops, and the packing 
of arms when soldiers proceed on ship-board for 
foreign service ; I say, touching all these various 
topics, the intelligence displayed by these young 
men, and the evidence w ich their words and 
manner gave that they belonged to the higher 
ranks of life, surprised me. Their self-respect, 
the pride they took in their profession, their 
anxiety to attain the first step in the ladder of pro- 
motion, were most remarkable. There are, of 
course, many inferior men in the ranks of the 
French army, but I was told that what I may call 
the intelligent class numbered not less than from 
ten to fifteen per cent of the whole barrack-room. 
No wonder that the expression “common 
soldier” has no equivalent in the Frerch idiom. 
Of the five or six who were examined, the 
colonel of the regiment told me he would pro- 
mulgate in the next day’s order of the day the 
names of the two successful candidates; but, 
as he said, laughing, “they all do so well, 
that I am generally puzzled as to whom to 
award the prize of promotion. However, as 
the unsuccessful are allowed to compete again, 
and as often as they like, they generally end by 
obtaining the coveted stripes on their arms, 
sooner or later.” In the French army there are 
no “acting” or “lance ” sergeants or corporals, 
as is the case in our service; a soldier is bona 
fide of the rank he works in. From corporal 
upwards there is no examination. To the 
rank of sergeants, the colonel promotes by 
choice, or selection. The aoled which the 
candidates for promotion passes as a corporal 
is considered quite sufficient test of his capabili- 
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ties and steadiness. As I said before, the 
colonel who promotes has full power to disrate 
any one of the non-commissioned ranks. I was 
shown in this very regiment a young man of 
title who had entered the ranks as a private 
soldier, who had been promoted to be corporal, 
and who was subsequently disrated for riotous 
conduct in the town where his regiment was 
quartered. Having shown some signs of amend- 
ment, he had been promoted a second time to 
the rank of corporal, and was now sergeant-major 
of a company, hoping and fully expecting ad- 
vancement to the epaulet of sub-lieutenant before 
very long. 

We have an idea in England—and I con- 
fess that, until I became better acquainted 
with the subject, 1 was under the same erro- 
neous impression—that in the French army 
nearly all the men are taken by conscription, 
and that those who volunteer to enter the ranks, 
or who, having served their seven years, re- 
enter, are very few indeed. This is a great 
mistake. My friend, the captain of the regi- 
ment which I became so well acquainted with, 
informed me that nearly thirty per cent of 
their men were volunteers, and that nearly all 
those who rose from the ranks to the grade of 
officer, as well as still larger proportions of the 
more educated classes who joined them, were men 
who have enlisted voluntarily, and not by con- 
scription. In what we would call “the crack ” 
regiments, the proportion is still greater. The 
Zouaves and Chasseurs & Pied have nearly 
fifty per cent of volunteers in their ranks; 
consequently a great number of the officers 
of all the French army have begun their 
military lives in the ranks of these corps. 
But the term volunteer is not meant ex- 
clusively to apply to those who enlist at first of 
their own free will without waiting for the con- 
scription. A soldier who has been drawn in 
the conscription, and who, after his first seven 
years are over, volunteers to enlist again, is also 
called a volunteer. The volunteers are dis- 
tinguished by worsted stripes worn on the 
sleeves of their coats, something like what are 
called “ good-conduct marks” in our army. A 
soldier who has merely been drawn at the con- 
scription wears no badge of this kind; but if, 
after he has served seven years, he volunteer 
for a second similar period, he wears two of 
these marks; if he remain after a second seven 
years, either a private or a non-commissioned 
officer, he wears three, andso on. Qn the other 
hand, any man who by voluntary enlistment 
enters the service, wears one badge during the 
first, and two during the second seven years. 
I was told that in the days when Louis Philippe 
was king, and when the French army was not 
so much looked after as it has been under the 
Second Empire, there was no particular care 
taken to keep men in the army after their first 
seven years, and the consequence was that there 
were very few indeed of these men throughout 
the service. But, from the first days of his 
Presidency until now, Louis Napoleon has 
shown great anxiety to preserve all the best 





soldiers round thestandards, and in every rank ad- 
vantages of some sort or other have been offered 
them. Thus, when an individual who has been 
drawn at the conscription, but does not wish to 
serve, wants to procure a substitute, he cannot, 
as he formerly could, look out for a man 
willing to take his place and make his own 
bargain with him; nor are private offices at 
which substitutes are provided, allowed to 
exist. Whoever has Som drawn for the 
conscription, and does not wish to serve, 
must go to a certain department of the War 
Office, and there deposit a thousand franes: a sum 
equivalent to forty pounds sterling. For this 
money the government undertakes to furnish a 
substitute, and does so by offering the money 
to the men who have already served seven years, 
and have not, generally from want of education, 
and often from an inclination to break out in 
esa | sprees (faire la noce, as they term it), 
obtained promotion to the rank of corporal. 
To such men a bounty of forty pounds is a small 
fortune, and this, with four sous (twopence) a 
day increased pay, the privilege of wearing two 
badges on his sleeve, and the conventional re- 
spect shown to a soldier in his second term of 
service, generally induces the best of them to 
remain another seven years in his corps. This 
- has greatly increased the efficiency of the 

rench army. As there are every year numbers of 
persons drawn in the conscription who do not 
want to serve, and as there are always many men 
whose term of seven years has expired, the 
government get their pick of the latter; it 
is now so managed that every time-expired 
man, who has not been promoted to the rank of 
corporal, and who is willing to remain in the 
service, can get the forty pounds bounty if his 
colonel’s report of his conduct be favourable. 
If he be a good soldier, the authorities are glad to 
take him at this price; if he be a bad one, they 
can at once get rid of him. And thus it is that 
the proportion of old soldiers has very much in- 
creased in the French army, as compared with 
the men in their first term of service. 

From among the captains of a regiment 
a French colonel must be chosen for the rank 
of major, or commandant. From the latter he 
must have been picked out for the grade of 
lieutenant-colonel ; and it is only if he perform 
the duties of the latter position to the perfect 
satisfaction of his superiors that he is pro- 
moted to the annaeall of a regiment. How 
these selections are made, or rather in what 
way the war minister obtains full and true reports 
of the qualifications of officers, I shall show after 
awhile; for the present I have to note how 
from the rank of corporal the soldier is pro- 
moted to the rank of sergeant, and through the 
non-commissioned ranks. 

In the French ye the corporals are re- 
sponsible for all that takes place in the barrack- 
rooms, and for the general conduct of the 
men belonging to the squad he commands, 
when off duty. The sergeants and sergeant- 
majors interfere very little with what takes 
place inside the rooms; the officers not at 
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all. The latter, as is the case in our regiments 
of Foot Guards—which corps are always held up 
as worthy of imitation by the rest of our army 
—do not live in barracks. One subaltern officer 
of each company has to attend the morning roll- 
call of the men, and to make his report to the 
captain of the day : of these captains there is one 
on duty in each battalion. He has also to see the 
distribution of provisions for the company; but 
the cooking of them is left to the care of 
the corporals of squads, who dine with the 
men, and are held responsible for the cookery. 
The sergeants are responsible for the clothes, 
arms, and accoutrements of their respective 
squads; and the sergeant-major of the com- 

any has to draw the daily pay, and distri- 
ae it to the company, under the super- 
vision of the captain. There is no paymaster, 
properly so called, in a French regiment. The 
duties of paying officer—oflicier payeur—are 
discharged by a subaltern selected for the pur- 
pose, whose rank and promotion go on in 
the regular list, just as in our service the 
adjutant rises among the subalierns. This 
ofiicer has no risk, and, although a good deal of 
trouble, hardly any responsibility. The month’s 
pay for the regiment is received from the pay- 
office of the district, and placed in the mili- 
tary chest, of which there are three keys: 
one kept by the colonel, one by the lieutenant- 
colonel, and one by the officier payeur. Each 
officer’s gross pay is made over to him monthly, 
and all deductions—which are very few in 
the French army—he must make himself. The 
net pay for the men of each company is given 
out every third day to the captain of the com- 
pany, and by him immediately paid over to 
the men he commands. ‘Thus all the compli- 
cated machinery of regimental paymasters, regi- 
mental agents, regimental accounts, band funds, 
mess funds, and the like, have no existence what- 
ever with our neighbours. Above all, those most 
lamentable cases of fraud and deficiencies in ac- 
counts, which are by no means unfrequent in our 
service, are never heard of in the French army. 
Who, having served ten years in the English 
army, could not tell some sad tale respecting pay- 
masters or pay-sergeants, for whom the tempta- 
tion of headline such enormous sums as are kept 
at their disposal has proved too great? Ina 
cavalry regiment in which I served some years in 
India, I have known as much as sixty or seventy 
thousand rupees (six thousand or seven thousand 
pounds) in hard coin in the regimental chest at 
a time, belonging to various regimental funds ; 
and for a troop sergeant-major to have four 
hundred or five hundred rupees (forty or fifty 
pounds) in his hands at atime was by no means 
an uncommon circumstance. In ¢ia¢ corps there 
was never any dishonesty among either com- 
missioned or non-commissioned officers; but 
is it always so? The London Guarantee So- 
ciety could reply in the negative, I believe. 
One case in an infantry regiment then serv- 
ing in India I knew of. The paymaster of 
the corps was taken ill, and was obliged to 
go to England for his health. Tliére was an 
old lieutenant who had been very unfortunate 





in his promotion, not being able to purchase, 
and who was @ very great friend of the pay- 
master. The latter obtained leave for the old 
lieutenant to act as his locum tenens during 
the two years he was to be absent, on his (the 
paymaster’s) responsibility. The regimental 
funds in the paymaster’s hands were very large 
indeed, but I do not remember the exact 
amount. What did the acting paymaster, as 
soon as ever he got command of these, but 
lend out the money on interest to the native shrofs 
or bankers of the place, at very high rates of 
interest! Fortunately the speculation turned 
out well, and the capital was all returned, as 
well as the interest paid. If it had been other- 
wise, where would the paymaster and his guaran- 
tees have been? As it was, the acting pay- 
master made enough money in two years to 
urchase his company, his majority, and his 
ieutenant-colonelcy, and died some years later 
a major-general. I believe his case is by no 
means an uncommon one in India. Some- 
times the money is not lent out at interest, 
but is borrowed for racing, gambling, or the 
like; and then come  courts-martial, and 
scandals innumerable. In the French army all 
this is next to impossible ; for, unless the colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel, and the officier payeur, be in 
collusion, not a single franc can be taken from the 
chest without immediate discovery. Even if they 
were agreed together to rob the government, the 
fraud would be discovered at the end of a month ; 
for, every thirty days, an officer of the district 
pay-office visits each corps, verifies in a couple 
of hours all the very few and very simple ac- 
counts of the past month, and then supplies the 
funds for the coming month. Surely this is 
better than our complicated system. 





THE INNER WITNESS. 

Simpiicity and sublimity go hand in hand. 
It need not therefore surprise us to observe 
how, in instances where every device suggestible 
by human ingenuity has failed, some sudden, 
quiet appeal to conscience or to nature has re- 
solved the most perplexing mystery. There are 
cases within every one’s recollection in which 
all other means of arriving at the subtly hidden 
truth were, almost to demonstration, exhausted. 
All must remember questions so encumbered 
with conflicting testimony—so clothed with 
deeper darkness through the craft of paid advo- 
cacy—that they had to be dismissed from earthly 
tribunals to abide the fiat of the Judge who 
never errs, before whom the inner witness, so 
mute, so reticent here, speaks out unbidden. 

Whether the machinery of modern law, con- 
structed, as it apparently is, with the view of 
rendering as difficult as possible any appeal to 
conscience, be wholly sound in principle, it does 
not enter into our purpose to discuss. It is 
impossible, however, not to admire the results 
such appeals have produced; and the drawing 
these, or some of them, into juxtaposition with 
the issues of modern inquiry, may be neither 
uninteresting nor uninstructive. — 
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At the head of these may be placed (taking 
them in their order of time) the three great 
examples—too familiar to need more than men- 
tion—the judgment of Solomon, that of Daniel 
(not to be confounded with the prophet) in the 
case of Susannah, and that of the Saviour in 
regard to the woman taken in adultery. This 
was the crowning instance. It needed more 
than man to avert from a criminal thus convicted 
her merited doom. He called the “inner wit- 
ness” to her aid; and, as she went forth—it is 
to be hoped, indeed, “to sin no more”—one feels 
that the calm sorrowful majesty of that forgive- 
ness must have been more heart-piercing than 
the severest sentence of the law. 

Analogous to such appeals are those addressed 
to another deeply rooted sentiment—the sense 
of shame. A wise self-knowledge prompted the 
warlike Spartans to substitute for city walls and 
bulwarks, the arms and courage of their citizens. 
Cowardice, in that age one of the worst of 
crimes, was visited with a punishment seemingly 
slight, in reality terrible. It was pronounced 
degrading to seek alliance with one who had 
proved recreant. He was compelled to wear 
garments of a particular hue; his beard was 
shaven on one side only; and any one meeting 
him in a public path was at liberty to strike him, 
without suffering retort in act or word. 

After Leuctra, where the Spartans were de- 
feated by the Thebans under Epaminondas, a 
curious difficulty arose. So large a part of the 
Spartan force had participated in a disgraceful 
flight, that the Ephori—those noble upright 
magistrates who held with an equal hand 
the balance between kingly power and popular 
liberty—were at a loss how to deal with so vast 
a body of offenders. In their perplexity they 
referred the matter to Agesilas, who decree 
for the integrity of the law, but added that it 
should be regarded as having “slept” on the day 
of Leuctra, to awake with renewed vigour and 
vigilance on the morrow! By this qlever “ dodge” 
the law was vindicated and the self-respect of 
the twenty thousand runaways preserved. 

Zeleucus, the Locrian, seems to have been 
another student of human nature. He enacted 
that an adulterer should lose both eyes. Among 
the first transgressors was his ownson. Zeleucus 
condemned him, but requested and obtained per- 
mission to save one of his son’s eyes at the cest 
of one of his own. What adulterous Locrian, 
after that, could look in his judge’s disfigured 
face and seek remission ? 

It was Zeleucus who ordained that any one 
who proposed to change a law should appear 
with a rope round his neck, prepared to be 
strangled where he stood, in the event of his 
amendment not being carried. The revival of 
this ancient custom would lend a sensational 
interest to the legal debates of our own time. 

Some of the deerces of Zeleucus, though wise, 
were mild, not to say jocose. We have called 
him a close student of human nature, and he 
certainly had unexpected ways of arriving at its 
inner sanctuaries. His citizens—the ladies 
especially—were becoming too luxurious. He 
was urged to follow the example of neighbour- 





ing states, and exact penalties against excessive 
show. These, he saw, had not always answered 
their end. Fines and confiscations might be 
defied, because they carried with them no element 
of shame. He adopted a different course. He 
decreed that no woman of condition should 
a in public with more than one attendant, 
unless she were drunk. That she should not 
quit the city at night, unless for the purpose of 
keeping a secret assignation. That she should 
wear no gold spangles nor embroidery on her 
garments, unless it were her intention to lead an 
abandoned life. Following this principle, Henry 
the Fourth of France issued an edict limiting the 
use of hair-nets to women of shameless life, 
“such” (it was added) “ being below our legis- 
lative care.” 

The Locrian dandies of the day were for- 
bidden to sport jewellery, or wear the costly 
stuffs of Miletus, unless bound for some resort 
of vice and infamy. 

By the agency of these wise yet gentle laws 
Zeleucus succeeded in establishing modesty for 
licence, virtue for immorality, simplicity for 
luxury and the corrupt manners which inva- 
riably follow in its train. 

A curious escape from a judicial difficult 
was that resorted to by the Areopagus, to whic 
renowned tribunal Dolabella, when pro-consul 
of Asia, referred a question he found himself 
unable to decide: A Smyrniote woman was 
accused before him of the murder of her husband, 
in revenge for the latter’s having slain a son of 
hers by a former marriage. Here was a dilemma. 
He could not acquit a convicted murderess, artd 
yet shrank from condemning a mother whom 
ove for her offspring had betrayed into crime. 


The laws allowed no mitigated penalties. He 


djsent the case to the Areopagus, who, equally 


perplexed, tided over the difficulty by directing 
the criminal to come up for judgment in—one 
hundred years. The Emperor Claudius, who was 
certainly no Solomon, nevertheless pronounced a 
judgment which might bear a parallel with that of 
the wise king. A mother who disavowed her son 
was cited by the latter before the imperial seat. 
The evidence proved conflicting. Claudius cut 
the Gordian knot by ordering the woman to 
marry the young complainant. This unexpected 
decree awoke the inner witness. The mother 
confessed her son. 

Pedro the Cruel’s judgment in the case of a 
tiler, is deserving of remembrance. While pur- 
suing his calling on the roof of a lofty mansion, 
the man lost his balance, and, after clinging some 
agonised moments to a slight projection, let go 
his hold, and fell into the street. As fate would 
have it, he dropped plump upon an individual 
unluckier than himself, who was passing at that 
inopportune moment, and was killed on the 
spot: the tiler himself sustaining no serious 
injury. The son of the man who was killed 
commenced a process against him who had 
fallen: and the case was brought before the 
king, who decreed that the tiler should be 
absolved from all demands. Leave, however, 
was reserved for the plaintiff, if he pleased, to 
jump from an elevation equal to that from which 
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the defendant had fallen: the latter being first 
placed below in a convenient position to break 
the other’s fall. The proposal was declined. 

The story of Shylock and Antonio seems to 
date from the age of Amurath the First. A 
Turk lent a Christian trader one hundred 
crowns, on the condition that if the debt were 
not paid at a certain period, the defaulter 
should forfeit two ounces of flesh. This was in 
strict conformity with the Turkish maxim, 
** Qui non solvit in ere, solvat in cute ;” which 
may be briefly rendered, “Money, or skin.” 
The debtor failed. The Moslem Shylock stuck 
to his bond. Amurath decreed that he might 
exact the penalty; but with the understanding 
that, if he took an atom more or less than his 
due, he should suffer in a similar manner. No 
vexatious stipulations were made, as at Venice, 
about the “ blood.” 

Charles the Fifth appealed successfully to the 
innertestimony, in the case of two ladiesof quality, 
who, after much disputing, applied to the king as 
to which should take precedence of the other. 

“The sillier,” decided his majesty. 

The judgments of the Duke d’Ossuna might 
have suggested to Cervantes the never-to-be- 
forgotten decisions of Sancho Panga, during his 
brief but brilliant rule at Barataria: On the 
occasion of a grand féte, the duke went on 
board one of the galleys, with the humane pur- 
pose of releasing a prisoner, in honour of the 
day. Approaching the first bench, to which six 
of the unfortunate convicts were chained, he 
questioned the nearest as to his crime. The 
man demurely replied that he was entirely in- 
nocent of crime, but found his consolation in 
the reflection that the Almighty dispenser of 
events supplied him with the patience his case 
required. Number Two declared that the 
machinations of his personal enemies alone had 
brought him to the oar. Number Three took a 
mere legal objection. He had not enjoyed the 
full formality of a trial. Number Four’s case 
was pertioulerty hard. The lord of his village 
had corrupted his wife, and, to get rid of him, 
suborned false testimony. Number Five had 
been accused of theft. Of that, however, he 
was completely innocent, and, were the whole 
village (that of Somma) fortunately present, 
they would prove it in the most triumphant 
manner. Number Six, who had enjoyed the op- 
portunity of observing that none of these little 
explanations had entirely satisfied the duke, 
adopted a different course. “ Your excellency,” 
he replied, “Iam from Naples. It is a large 
city; but, upon my faith, 1 do not believe its 
walls enclosed a greater rascal than I. Justice 
has dealt leniently with such a wretch, in con- 
demning him only to the galleys.” The duke 
smiled. “Take this scoundrel instantly from 
the bench,” hesaid. “He is enough to corrupt 
a whole galley of such innocent men as those be- 
side him! Give him ten crowns to buy some 
clothes ; and see, you rascal,” he added, “ that 
you reform your ways. As for these other 
worthy but unfortunate gentlemen, they will, I 
am sure, return me their thanks for ridding them 
ofa fellow whomight have corrupted even them.” 





The rumour of this incident spread rapidly 
in convict circles, and when, two days later, the 
duke paid a similar visit to another galley, and 
addressed his accustomed questions to the crew, 
the amount of self-accusation was perfectly 
appalling! Not a man but, by his own account, 
merited either the gibbet or the wheel. The 
duke was moved, as well he might be, by their 
terrible revelations. ‘It is strange,” he said, 
“ to findso many souls capable of such diaboli- 
cal wickedness! Their punishment is the only 
public safety. To release these three hundred 
miscreants were to turn loose in the ripe corn- 
fields as many foxes, with firebrands at their 
tails. Give every man of them a heavier chain.” 
One alone made answer. He was an apostate 
monk. “ The fetters of aconvent,” he remarked, 
“ were more galling than those of the galleys.” 

“Strike off this fellow’s chain,” said the 
duke. ‘Send him back to the slavery he finds 
the worst.” 

This duke was a humorist. An old mer- 
chant of Naples, named Morelli, who had 
realised a splendid fortune, formed a resolution 
never, on any occasion, to lose sight of the walls 
of the city that had witnessed his growing 
prosperity. He was a man of great fixity of 
ery and, fully content with his means, was 

eyond the reach of temptation ; nevertheless, 
the duke set himself the task of overcoming 
this fancy. With profound knowledge of human 
nature, he sent Morelli an edict from the king, 
forbidding him, under the penalty of a thousand 
crowns, ever to cross the frontier of the king- 
dom. Morelli laughed heartily at an order 
that chimed harmoniously with his own inclina- 
tion. The joke was not less relished by his 
friends, and many were the pleasant allusions 
to the superfluous severity of the duke. Some- 
how, these jests at length lost their raciness, 
Morelli ceased to smile, and found himself per- 
petually recurring to conjecture! What could 
possibly be the object of the government in 
placing this singular restraint upon the move- 
ments of a peaceful and leoal citizen? <A 
thousand ideas haunted.his mind. He began to 
lose sleep and health, and, in place of these, 
came a morbid desire to do the very thing that 
had been so strangely prohibited. He gave it 
way. Sending a thousand crowns to the duke, 
Morelli threw himself into his carriage, and 
travelled into the Papal States. He remained 
but one night, and then returned to Naples. 
Informed of his return, the duke sent five hun- 
dred crowns to the public hospital, and re- 
mitted the other half of the penalty to Morelli, 
with the words, “ Nitimur in vetitum” (“ Oppo- 
sition augments desire”); adding, that the five 
hundred crowns had sufficed to teach the public 
how to deal with a madman. 

The records of French law present us with 
the following remarkable case: A worker in 
tapestry sought to recover from a lady a certain 
sum for goods supplied. He was his own 
lawyer, and availed Pinself of the opportunity to 
make a speech of such unnecessary length, that 
the fair-defendant, out of all patience, broke in : 

“Gentlemen, permit me to explain the matter 
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in two words. This person undertook, for the 
sum named, to supply me with a piece of 
Flemish tapestry—comprising several figures, 
well designed—one, especially, being as hand- 
some—as engaging—as—whom shall I say ?— 
as M.le Président! Instead of that, he delivers 
me a work displaying a group of creatures of 
almost diabolical hideousness—the principal an 
exact portrait of himself!” 

That plaintiff was nonsuited. 

There is no safe reliance upon the discretion 
of our “inner witness.” He will blurt out the 
truth at the most unseasonable times. 

Bertrand Solas, a wealthy Spaniard resident 
at Naples, was accustomed to “ take his walks 
abroad” clad in very gorgeous apparel. On 
one of these occasions ire was run against by a 
porter, carrying a huge bundle of firewood, a 
portion of which caught and tore his silken 
robe. In a furious , he carried his com- 

laint to the viceroy himself. The latter 
oe that it was the invariable custom with 
porters to call out to any approaching pas- 
senger, “ Gare !” Anglicé, “ By your leave !” and 
inquired if he had given the usual warning ? 
Solas replied in the negative. “Then I will 
punish him severely,” said the viceroy. 

The porter was apprehended, but was warned, 
by the viceroy’s orders, that, whatever questions 
might be addressed to him, he was to remain 
perfectly mute. The case was then heard—the 
prisoner only responding by signs. ‘“ What 
penalty,” asked the judge, turning to Solas, “can I 
possibly inflict on this wretched dumb fellow ?” 

“He is trifling with your excelleney,” said 
the hot Spaniard. “He is no more dumb than 
Iam. I heard him shout out ‘Gare!’ ” 

* Ah—you did? Then why didn’t you take 
his warning? You will pay him ten crowns 
for his loss of time.” 

Can a child have two fathers? An act of 
the Paris parliament has decreed that it can! 

A French officer of good family, Monsieur 
Nayré, passing through Provence, fell violently 
in love with a beautiful young lady, at whose 
mother’s house he paid a brief visit. On his 
return, some weeks afterwards, he made his pro- 
posals, was accepted, and, the marriage being in 
due course celebrated, the couple commenced 
their domestic career with the prospect of a 
happiness, too soon interrupted by the outbreak 
of war. Monsieur Navré rejoined his regiment, 
and, at the battle of Saragossa, where he fought 
like a paladin of old, was left stretched among 
heaps of dead. 

Ill news, which travels apace, was not long in 
informing Madame Navré that she was a widow. 
Mourning became her well, and the spectacle 
of so much loveliness in tears proved too much 
for a gallant young officer, Captain Pigache, 
who, with national impetuosity, laid siege to 
the beautiful fortress without delay. Within a 
twelvemonth it capitulated. But a certificate 
of her late husband’s death was required before 
the second espousals could taxe place. This was 
unhesitatingly supplied by the officers of Navré’s 
regiment, and the ceremony was performed. 

On the day succeeding this event, the young 


couple (it was not then the fashion to take 
refuge in obscure country corners) gave a grand 
fancy ball. Among the guests, appeared an in- 
dividual of stately presence, but wearing the 
habit of a Provencal peasant: who made him- 
self noticeable in the gay throng by his bold 
and lively bearing, and evident intimate acquaint- 
ance with most of those present. He was 
masked, however, and concealed his incognito 
to perfection. He danced—danced superbly— 
with the bride. With the bluntness of his as- 
sumed character, he did not scruple to jest with 
the bridegroom on his short but successful suit, 
or with the lady on the charming facility with 
which she had yielded thereto; and so ingenious 
were his sallies, that the laugh of his wit-loving 
countrymen was invariably on his side. 

Late at night, the Provengal peasant con- 
trived to draw the bride’s mother apart from 
the crowd, and, unmasking, displayed the well- 
remembered features of Navré! He told her 
that, being found still breathing on the field of 
Saragossa by a humane German officer, the 
latter had him borne to his own quarters, where, 
after months of suffering that perpetually threa- 
tened death, he was at length restored to both 
mental and bodily health. Monsieur Navré 
concluded his little narrative with the ex- 
pression of his strong disinclination to create 
any unnecessary disturbance. The matter was 
simple enough. Here he was, ready to resume 
the position and rights he had never vacated. 
All that remained, was, to consult the feelings of 
the unwidowed bride as much as might be. 

That lady had fortunately a heart that accom- 
modated itself readily to any change of circum- 
stances. She received back her lost husband 
with pleasure; upon the whole, indeed, she 
age him to the other. That gentleman, 

ing summoned to the family council, and 
made acquainted with the unexpected turn of 
events, was disposed to be restive. In vain was 
it pointed out to him that the law was likely 
| to entertain views dissimilar to his own, and that 
| opposition could only result in injury to his 
' feelings, which it was the intense desire of all 
| concerned to treat with the highest amount of 
| consideration consistent with his immediate ab- 
| dication of his usurped marital rights. The 
| gallant officer made an obstinate defence, 
| and was only overcome at last by a bon-mot 

of his rival, so well timed, so happy, that, 

| despite himself, he was compelled to join in the 

merriment it excited. After this, all went 

| smoothly. The very ball continued with even 

ater spirit than before ; for the news of what 

ad occurred, spread with lightning speed, and 
gave point and zest to the general enjoyment. 

Unhappily this was not the end. Whether 
urged by some after-thought, or incited by ill 
advice, cannot be known; but Pigache, on the 
following day, meeting Navré in the public 
street, commenced an altercation which termi- 
nated in a duel on the spot. Both were mor- 
tally wounded. Navré survived his antagonist 
only three days. 

Madame Navré, now really a widow, in due 
time gave birth to a son. With this young 
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stranger, arose the question to whom the we a... eh 
nity should be assigned. Upon this delicate “Not such,” said the other apirit, 
subject medicine and law exhausted their ~ Be the burden a song! 
science in vain. After much expense and liti- Li 4 - thy bem det oe i 

tion, an appeal was made to parliament. mia 
diesunt got out of the difficulty by decreeing Poe Denather oe high oait tow: 
‘ that the boy should bear the names of both the Of the day of desolation y 
contending sires, and receive the united inherit- That cometh sure, if slow— 
ance. Who can deny, after this, that a child When the storm shall overtake them, 
may have two legal fathers, and find it much to 











And toss them to and fro. 
his advantage ? 





TWO SPIRITS OF SONG. 
I. 


Two spirits sat beside me 

In the silence of the night, 
Luminous each and lovely 

In a haze of roseate light : 
One azure-eyed and mild, 

With hair like the burst of morn, 
And one with raven tresses, 

And looks that scorch’d with scorn, 
And yet with gleams of pity 

To comfort the forlorn. 


II. 
And the one blue-eyed said, 
“ Poet, who singest to the crowd, 
Sing high and ever higher, 
Sing jubilant and loud, 
In the highways and the byways, 
In the forest and the mart, 
The song of hope and gladness, 
To cheer the poor man’s heart ; 
And prove that Faith is Fortune, 
And Love the better part. 


In. 
“Sing joyously! sing ever ! 
Sing all that’s fresh and fair. 
Sing fountains in the desert ! 
Sing healing in the air! 
Sing light that sleeps in darkness ! 
Sing Hope that dwells in doubt! 
Sing God, the great All-con:forter, 
Who guides us in and out, 
And, with eternal beauty, 
Enswathes us round about. 


Iv. 

“Sing cheerily, sing ever, 
That, if the world be bad, 
It teems with joys and duties 

To make the good man glad ; 
The joys of true affection, 

The duties bravely met, 
That grow to pleasures daily, 

And shine like diamonds set 
In many-tinted lustre 

On Virtue’s coronet. 





vi. 
« Arouse the slumbering people 
With words of living flame, 
And touch their hearts, grown callous, 
Till their cheeks burn red with shame; 
Speak out, clear-forth, to the vicious, 
The ignorant and the base ; 
Tell them to look around them, 
And not to the highest place, 
If they’d shun the wrath of God, 
And the lightnings of His face. 


VIL. 
“ Tell them, if they are vile, 
They court the oppressor’s sword, 
To smite, and not to spare them, 
In the judgments of the Lord; 
That Freedom, high and holy, 
And worthy of the state, 
Rewards no sordid nation, 
Where the little and the great 
Are worshippers of money, 
And love it early and late— 


Ix, 
“ Love it beyond their honour, 
Love it beyond the law, 
And cling to it, and bend to it, 
With deep unspeakable awe ; 
And think no man so lowly 
As he of noblest mould, 
Who values truth and virtue 
Above his neighbour’s gold, 
Nor cares, if independent, 
For the hunger or the cold. 


x. 

“ Ay—tell the world’s high teachers, 
Who jest, and jibe, and jeer, 

And scoff in their paltry fashion 
At all which men revere, 

That realms are ripe and rotten, 
And fester to decay, 

When the cynic sneer and laughter 
Of creatures such as they 

Usurp the place of wisdom, 
And no man says them, nay. 


xI. 
“When the Hero and the Prophet, 
The Poet and the Sage, 
Are fools in the worldly wisdom 




















v. Of a gross and carnal age; 
“ Sing joyously, sing ever, When men go grubbing money, : 
That Right which seems to fall And think of nought beside, : 
Rises again in glory, And women sell their beauty, ‘ 
And triumphs over all ; And none will be a bride, I 
That mists may hide, but cannot Unless for ostentation I] 
Destroy, the light of day ; And the trappings of her pride. s 
That, though the Noon be clouded, 0 
*Tis Noon though all gainsay ; xm. | x 
That Wrong is for the moment, “Tn time like this, O Poet, ti 
And Right for ever and aye !” Why dally with thy power, a: 
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And sing thy pleasant fancies 
Like bird in summer bower ? 
Speak up, clear-forth, loud-voiced, 
To nobler rhymes than these, 

Till the music of thine anger 
Shall roll like billowy seas— 

Swollen with the wrath of God 
On men’s idolatries.” 


xmr. 

And I said, “ O lovely spirits! 

Kindred in thought and will, 
Hover around me ever, 

And guide and teach me still. 
Ye are not two, but one— 

Two in the form and speech, 
But one in the inner purpose 

And the holy truths ye teach, 
That fuse your hearts together, 

And link you each to each. 


xiv. 

“Ye bid me love the right, 

And scorn and hate the wrong ; 
The love and the hate are human, 

And both are in my song. 
Dark spirit, forsake me not ! 

But thou of the sunny hair, 
Keep nearer and be dearer, 

And through my voice declare 
The good beyond the evil, 

The Hope above Despair.” 





IRISH CONSTABULARY CON- 
STITUTION. 


Tue Irish constabulary force is entirely re- 
cruited from amongst the peasantry of the 
pape men from the farming classes. If 
a small farmer have three or four sons—too 
many ever to make a comfortable living off the 
few acres of land—one or more of them arranges 
to enter the constabulary. Many features con- 
nected with the force tend to make it exceed- 
ingly popular. There is always at least one 
married man at each rural station, or barrack, 
whose wife and family, mixing with the peasantry, 
in reality form a portion of it. The younger 
men are general favourites with the farmers’ 
daughters of the district, and to marry a con- 
stabulary private is no sinking of caste. The 
life of a constable is, on the whole, attractive. 
There is all the military paraphernalia which 
turns the heads of many of both sexes, and 
none of the drawbacks attending a soldier’s life. 
There is no fixed term of service—every man 
can resign on giving one calendar month’s 
notice; there is no absence from home and 
country ; no mixing with the scum of society. 

I jomed the force when I was but nineteen 
years of age. At the time I was private tutor 
in a magistrate’s family in the west of Ireland, 
and had before me prospects of doing much 
better than any profession of arms could offer. 
But drilled I must be, and enlist as a private 
soldier | would not. Without the knowledge 
of my parents or of the gentleman whose sons I 
was instructing, I proceeded to the county 
town, armed with testimonials as to character 
and respectability from the parish clergyman 


and a deputy-lieutenant of the county. I re- 
paired with these necessary documents to the 
office of the county inspector of the constabulary 
in my native county. I was not long delayed 
in the office. I was asked to read and write, 
and only a few words were required of me in 
either case—though my handwriting would not 
now pass muster in a solicitor’s office. But the 
only ordeal which I dreaded came at length. 
It was necessary that I should be five feet 
eight inches in height, and, although I had 
measured myself repeatedly before I left for the 
county town, yet I feared I would fall short. 
I knew that a walk that day of one-and-twenty 
Irish miles would not tend to improve my stature 
much. I divested myself of my shoes and stock- 
ings at the bidding of a sergeant, who acted as 
clerk to the county inspector, and I then stepped 
lightly under the standard. What with stretch- 
ing my neck and straightening myself up as well 
as I could, the standard ran up to five feet 
eight and aquarter inches. The inspector good 
humouredly remarked that I had “a whole 
quarter of an inch to spare, and a young man 
who had just gone out would gladly buy it from 
me, if it oa be readily disposed of.” M 
predecessor had proved a quarter of an inc 
short, and was sent home to “ grow it.” Having 
thus got over these preliminaries, which were 
all satisfactory, I was examined by the doctors 
of a Highland regiment then quartered in the 
town, and reported a “ a first-class life.” 

On the first of the ensuing month I presented 
myself at the Phenix Park, Dublin, to undergo 
four or five mouths’ drill, with the following 
regulation outfit: two suits of plain clothes, 
with a sufficiency of shirts, socks, boots, and 
other garments. I was duly sworn in as a 
sub-constable, or “full private,” engaging to 
belong to no secret society, except the society of 
Freemasons. This latter clause is as a special 
protection against Orangeism, Ribbonism, Feni- 
anism, and all illegal secret organisations. 

The depdt in the Phoenix Park is a large 
military institution. It is under the supreme 
command of a colonel from the army. One of 
the sub-inspectors ranks as major, and another 
as adjutant, on whom devolves the responsi- 
bility of drill, as in the army. The depdt is 
beautifully situated in the vicinity of the vice- 
regal lodge in the park; which forms one of 
the most splendid drill-grounds in Europe or 
perhaps in the world. ‘The cavalry and infantry 
depéts are in the same barrack. All the pro- 
ceedings in connexion with the depdt are exactly 
the same as in any large military barrack. 
There are the same drillmgs daily, the same 
“awkward squads,” ‘snapping caps,” blank 
firing and ball practice ; the same bugle sound- 
ings, mounting and relieving of guards; the 
same system of mess for privates, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and officers; and even the same 
routine and blue gowns in the hospital. There 
is only this difference between the constabulary 
depét and the military depét, that the greatest 
stranger to Ireland will be the first to observe, 
that while the occupants of the barrack in 





Pheenix Park look like the 60th Rifles in dress 
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and drill, and will be taken at first sight for 
light infantry of the line, yet their manner, their 
language, and their intelligence in conversation, 
remove them far above the standard of the 
ordinary soldier. 

The period of drill oe expired, the 
effective men are told off to different counties ; 
one strict rule being observed, that no man is 
to be sent to his native county, lest there 
might be local temptations to breaches of the 
**no favour” clause of the constabulary oath. 
The training of the whole force in one central 
depét, from which theyare scattered north, south, 
east, and west, and to which they occasionally 
return on —— promotion, and under other 
circumstances, tends greatly to foster an esprit 
du corps amongst the thousands of which the 
force is composed. The four constables that the 
traveller meets with in an isolated roadside 
barrack in the mountains of Ireland do not feel 
that there are only four of them. They hardly 
ever fully realise this. They are four of a great 
force of between eleven thousand and twelve 
thousand well-disciplined men, under the com- 
mand of one inspector-general, and with one 
great drill-centre in the Phoenix Park and 
commanding centre in the Castle of Dublin. 
The four apparently isolated men know where 
every station, or barrack, in their own and the 
adjoining counties, is situated, and that even 
in times like the present they could not be 
long left without relief, if able to hold out for but 
a short time against an attacking force. They 
are sometimes called in Dublin “the county 
constabulary,” to distinguish between them and 
the metropolitan police ; but they are not ordi- 
nary sonny oe as will be vy seen. 

he several ranks in the constabulary are the 
same as in the military, but with different names. 
The grades are : sub-constable, acting constable, 
constable, head constable (second class), head 
constable (first class), third-class sub-inspector, 
second-class sub-inspector, first-class sub-inspec- 
tor, second-class county inspector, first-class 
county inspector. The military rank corre- 
sponding with these is private, corporal, sergeant, 
colour-sergeant, sergeant-major, ensign, lieu- 
tenant, captain, major, and lieutenant-colonel, 
respectively. Over the entire force are an 
inspector-general, deputy-inspector-general, and 
four assistant-inspectors-general. The chief 
office is in the Lower Castle Yard, Dublin, and 
between it and the depét in the park hourly 
intercourse is kept up by mounted orderlies, 
and between it and the counties by daily des- 
patches. Each county inspector is responsible 
for the discipline and good order of the force in 
his county, or riding of a county, and he onl 
communicates direct with The Castle. Eac 
sub-inspector communicates with his county 
inspector, and the head constables and constables 
with their respective sub-inspectors. The men 
in each barrack are paraded under arms every 
morning ; in full dress on Sunday and Monday 
mornings. If there were only two men in the 
barrack, they “parade” as formally as if there 
were a thousand. It is told of one rather 
eccentric sergeant, a martinet in his own 





sphere, that he made three men go through the 
movement of forming “four deep,” telling them 
to “dress” by the pump in the yard, and reckon 
it as “the pivot man.” At least once each 
month the sub-inspector visits each barrack in 
his district unexpectedly, and inspects and 
drills the whole party. The arms, ammuni- 
tion, furniture, bedding, and all barrack re- 
quisites, are minutely examined. The ser- 
geant’s books, his diary of how the men 
were each day employed, are cosely gone into, 
and “any complaints?” are asked publicly on 
parade, and considered if made; which latter 
— seldom occurs. The county inspector 
makes a half-yearly inspection of every barrack 
and party in his county; and when the men 
from various stations attend the quarter sessions, 
assizes, races, and elections, in discharge of 
their duties, they are thus brought together 
frequently in larger bodies than in their bar- 
rack, and are then paraded and drilled each day. 
By these several means the training which they 
received in the depdt is kept alive, and discipline 
is preserved. Any complaints against the men 
for intemperance or insubordination are, when 
proved, visited with severe fines and penalties, 
reaching for a third offence to dismissal in dis- 
grace, the announcement of which is communi- 
cated to the gentleman who gave the testimonials 
on which the individual was taken into the force. 
The duties of the constabulary are multi- 
farious. They act as an ordinary police force 
throughout the country. They attend elections, 
assizes, races, fairs, and markets, to preserve 
the peace. In cities and towns like Cork, Lime- 
rick, and Belfast, they perform regular city 
Olice duties, singly on beats. They also dress 
in “ plain clothes,” to act as detectives. They 
arrest criminals. They collect agricultural 
statistics. They suppress illicit distillation. 
They look after poachers of game and salmon. 
They take the census at each decade. They 
deliver and collect the voting-papers for the 
elections of poor-law guardians annually. In 
fact, there is scarcely an act of parliament in 
reference to the civil government of Ireland 
with which the constabulary have not some 
duty to perform. They are, besides all this as 
civil servants, an admirable military force, as 
their actions prove in suppressing Smith 
O’Brien’s “ rebellion of *48,” and their more 
recent discharge of military duties in suppress- 
ing the Fenian rebellion. Their courage and 
skill at Tallaght, eight miles from Dublin, when 
fourteen men, under Sub-Inspector Bourke, dis- 
persed five hundred or more armed Fenians, 
and actually capturedsixty-five stragglersin their 
flight ;* their spirited defeave at Kilmallock, 
under Head Constable Adams, when the same 
number of men kept a barrack under a tree 
hours’ fire from a Fenian force commanded by an 
officer of the late army of America, and when 
the barrack contained three women and thirteen 
children—the wives and children of the con- 
stables—prove them to be no mean soldiers. 
When the loyalty, or disloyalty, of Ireland is 





* See page 342 of the present volume. 
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discussed, it would be well to bear in mind that 
the constabulary fairly represent the great 
masses of the populace of the country. The 
force is about divided into two-thirds Roman 
Catholic and one-third Protestant: this again 
fairly represents the country. I have myself 
been the only Protestant in a party of six in a 
country station ina parishin Connemara. With 
all these matters I never knew religious differ- 
ences to exist amongst this force; although the 
men are individually strict observers of their 
own religious duties, and the most regular at- 
tendants at church. They thus set an example 
to their countrymen, who are too often found 
to quarrel about creeds. The constabulary 
and the populace are always on the best of 
terms, and the men of the force are general 
favourites in every home throughout the country. 
They discharge their duties so uprightly and 
honourably, that they retain the respect of even 
those they have to act against. 
Many of the constabulary improve themselves 
tly in education after they leave the depét. 
n country stations they frequently study closely 
in leisure hours. They are, as a rule, well read 
in the current literature of the day, and I knew 
several fair classical scholars in the force as 
‘full privates,” and others who understood 
more than one continental tongue. 
How are these men paid? When I joined, 
I received one pound nineteen shillings a 
month for the first six months, and two pounds 
five shillings a month afterwards, with an in- 
crease of three-halfpence a day when I had served 
two years. This, with barrack accommodation 
and uniform, formed my entire remuneration. 
The pay of the non-commissioned officers and 
officers was in proportion. Last year an act of 
parliament was passed to increase their pay ; but 
as the cost of living has greatly increased of late 
years, I do not think the men are better off than 
in my years of service. The promotion is slow, be- 
cause of the sub-inspectors not being taken from 
the rarks of the force. To make the constabu- 
lary still more effective, officers ought to be pro- 
moted from the ranks, and not have, as at pre- 
sent, raw cadets placed over experienced first- 
class head constables. 





TWELVE MONTHS OF MY LIFE. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


I nave promised my husband to write him a 
detailed history of one year out of my life—a 
year in which [ wept more, laughed more, suf- 
fered more passionate sorrow, and sunned my- 
self in more unearthly bliss, than ever I found 
included in my experience before or since. That 
I am happy now, and trying to be wise, I 
thank Heaven ; that I was not happy once, and 
very far from wise, I am going to confess. I 
will begin by relating how it came that I got 
ment to =~ Elphinstone. My father was 
Seth Gordon, a millowner of high repute, not 
alone in the quiet Border country where we 
lived, but out in the world, in the banks and on 
*Change. Luke Elphinstone was his junior part- 
ner, who had lived. with us for some years past. 





Gordon and Elphinstone was the business firm. 
The mills stood on one side of our river, and on 
the other our dwelling, the Mill-house, a large 
white building, with a great copper-beech lying 
up ~ gee Ne front, darkening and saddening 
all the chambers within, and with a rambling 
orchard crowding behind it, where the trees 
were bent with age, and every stone and trunk 
was eaten up with a hoary lichen. 

For the Mill-house was not then what it is 
now. The billiard-room, and the ball-room, and 
the new dining-room had not been built, the plea- 
sure-grounds had not been made. There were 
cora-fields within a stone’s throw of the twig 
summer-house in the pan. The hill that 
sloped from the gable down to the river had not 
been cut up into flower-beds ; it had only a simple 
garniture of sweet-peas and carnations at the 
top, and was given up to the growth of green 
abundant grass where the crimson tassels of the 
clover-flower nodded in their season. But the 
row of sycamores down by the river is just the 
same; the leaves spread their broad palms to 
catcli the sun as ever, and the water flashes be- 
hind their trunks with the same free race. 

Now the house looks to the river, gettin 
glimpses through the sycamores of the mill 
settlement on the other side, and over the heads 
of the sycamores of the happy woods and fields, 
the hills and dales—green = golden, purple and 
brown—the church-spire, and handsome distant 
homesteads which cluster on the rising and fall- 
ing land between the Mill-house and the horizon. 
Then, the front of the house was turned side- 
ways, the best windows gazing straight into the 
foliage of the huge copper-beech which grew so 
lurid when the setting sun got into its branches. 

The old-fashioned garden, built high on walls, 
and ascended to by flagged steps inside a nar- 
row gate, is quite cleared away; but it was 
there in the time of my story, with its holly- 
hocks, its cabbage-roses, its cucumber-frames, 
and its beehives, its raspberry hedges, always 
found by the sun, and its sad murmur from the 
burn that ran behind its lilac-trees, under old 
iron gates that jangled and clashed when people 
came or went in the direction of the village. 
That, indeed, was but seldom, except when the 
cook stepped into Streamstown to scold the 
butcher, or I to pay a visit to my kind friend 
Miss Pollard. Most people preferred to cross 
the wooden bridge over the river to the mills, 
and go round by the mill-avenue to the town. 

The orchard is gone, with its crimson and 
golden rain of apples over the drenched grass 
after a stormy night, and inside, the house is 
very grand. In the days I write of it was not 
=< It was comfortable, but darksome, with 

linds half raised, with thick carpets everywhere, 
baize on every door, and a half-awake silence in 
all the chambers, as if stealthy feet were accus- 
tomed to cross the floors, and forms not good to 
be seen were used to muffle themselves in the 
shadows of the sad-coloured hangings at the ap- 
proach of anything human. This was the fault 
of my father, who had an exaggerated horror of 
noise and glare, though we shall be obliged to 
hear Elspie on this mm try 
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My father was a stern man, rough in his man- 
ner, and despising all demonstrations of feeling. 
He lived through his mill ; he ate and drank for 
his mill ; he slept and often denied himself sleep 
for his mill. He had married an heiregs to bring 
capital to his mill. Nothing had any interest for 
him that did not in some way bear upon his 
business. He was little at home except in the 
evenings, when he pored over little books with 
long lists of figures m them. It was because of 
these little books that he liked his rooms so 
hushed. He had hardly ever leisure to smile 
over the edges of the pages at his daughter. - 

I fear I am speaking severely of my father, 
and I desire to deal very gently with his memory. 
I have since those days knelt at his death-bed, 
and seen into his heart, which was then a sealed 
book to me. But at that time he had never 
shown much tenderness for me. He did not 
understand girls, and he had not much patience 
with them.. His one son, my brother Dick, had 
failed him at the mill, and turned soldier ; and 
besides the effects of this disappointment, I be- 
lieve his heart was kept sore by the memory of 
my mother, who, gentle as she was, could never, 
I think, have suited him as a wife. 

But now we must hear Elspie, not speaking 
aloud, but in whispers to herself, which were 
overheard by me, Mattie, her nursling. She 
said that my father had been harsh to Kis wife, 
whom she, Elspie, had loved and served; had 
quarrelled with her gentle ways and neglected 
her. She muttered to herself, now in her old 
age, of how she had gone down on her knees to 
her young mistress in days gone by, and prayed 
her not to marry Seth Gordon, for “ill would 
come of it.” And the ill had come. A lonely 
life, a broken heart, an early grave; “and now,” 
whispered Elspie, with her weird eyes gleaming 
through tears under her shaggy white brows, 
“an unquiet spirit, that would not be kept in 
heaven, but would come pattering with wist- 
ful feet down the Mill-house stairs, weeping in 
the Mill-house chambers, bending at midnight 
over the bedside of the beloved daughter, while 
that daughter sobbed for sympathy in her sleep, 
and the old woman, groaning to hear her, knelt 
praying with uplifted hands in her bed that the 
sorrowful spirit would trust the child to her and 
take its rest. 

Of these things Elspie muttered.to herself as 
she went hobbling about the Mill-house in her 
clean white mob-cap and ancient gown of Chi- 
nese-patterned print, or sat knitting in the nar- 
row small-paned window of the dim room that 
had been my nursery. The housemaid dubbed 
her “ ow!,” and the cook called her. “ witch ;” 
and there were many besides these who said 
that, if the Mill-house were haunted, it was all 
— doing. 

have no very clear idea of what my own 
character was when I ceased to be a child ; but 
I know that I was always either crushed with 
gloom and despondency, or walking on tiptoe in 
a state of unreasonable eestasy. I believe I 
was a musing, indolent girl, with eccentric 
fancies and much passionate feeling. I had a 
craving for joy, with a superstitious belief that 





I should never be allowed to do more than just 
taste it, and return to the bitters appointed for 
me. Yet the tastes that I got were so sweet 
that I was always seeking for them. In the 
robust hunger of my youth I was constantly cast- 
ing about for little morsels, which I devoured 
out of doors as birds feed on berries. Any un- : 
finished tit-bit was left upon the lintel when I 
returned across the threshold of my home. I 
used to fancy that the outside of the Mill-house 
door was white, and the inside black; but it 
was painted all the same. Very little gave me 
pangs of delight—the pleasant purring noise 
from the beetling-house, the splashing of the 
mill-wheels, the humming of the bees, and the 
smell of the roses in the high old garden. But 
there was an ever-rising lump familiar to my 
throat: As to my person, I was a good height 
and womanly for my years. I cannot attempt 
to describe my face, for I believe that in those 
days it was as variable as my mind. I was pale 
when gloomy, and rosy when glad. My eyes were 
dark, and also my hair, which curled crisp and 
soft when I was well, but fell limp whén I was sick. 
“ What ails you, child ?” Miss Pollard would say ; 
“your hair is as straight as my apron-string !”” 

I was my father’s only child, now that my 
brother was dead. Dick had been a good deal 
older than I, and very little with me except 
during the holidays of his school years. Those 
holidays had been the white bits of my life. I 
had given as much love to this one as most 
people have to divide amongst many. To ob- 
tain him any trifling good I would have sat up a 
whole night upon the ghostly Mill-house stairs, 
though that might have cost me my life through 
fear. In such absurd ways do children mea- 
sure the limits of their devotion, knowing nothing 
of the red-hot ploughshares preparing to sear the 
feet of their constancy through life. Dick’s 
face, far out in the world, had shone on me from 
a happy distance. Some time to come my life 
would be happier through him. Wren the wind 
made a mournful sough in the copper-beech, it 
grumbled because he was away; when the sun 
shone, it shone on him somewhere. J wept with 
sore jealousy when he wrote ine about one beau- 
tiful Sylvia who had taken the first place in his 
heart, and had promised to be his wife. But he 
came to see me and coaxed me out of my sad- 
ness, and I wrote her by him with promises of 
love. Soon after that his regiment was ordered 
to the Crimea, and he was killed. In the an- 
guish of my grief, I could be glad that I had 
opened my heart to his Sylvia. Of her I shall 
have much to say further on, but at this stage of 
my story I knew little concerning her. [learned 
that her father died soon after my brother, leav- 
ing her quite unpyovided for. I had her address, 
and knew that she earned her bread as companion 
to a noblelady. But 1 am forgetting that I pur- 
posed to begin this history by telling how I got 
engaged to Luke Elphinstone. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Martig!” said Elspie on one well-remem- 
bered February night in the beginning of my year, 
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Your mither’s been walkin’ these twa nights. 
Don’t you be sittin’ right in her foot-pad !” 

I was sitting on the stairs watching the clock 
on the landing. The hands were creeping near 
midnight, and I was sorely uneasy for my 
father, who had gone over to the mills after 
dinner, and had not yet returned. Again and 
again [ had gone to my own room to spy 
through the pane across the dark river, and 
between the gloomy trees, at the light still 
burning in his private counting-house. One by 
one the lights in the workpeople’s cottages had 
twinkled and disappeared, and the landscape 
was all black, the rain descending unseen into 
the invisible river. 

I had long guessed that affairs had been 
going wrong at the mills, but not until that 
morning bad I known that inevitable ruin hung 
over the firm of Gordon and Elphinstone. My 
father had for the first time in his life taken me 
into his confidence, telling me that I must 

repare to look poverty bravely in the face. 

fn another day or two, at furthest, the smash 
of the Streamstown Mills must be kuown all 
over the kingdom. My father’s agony had been 
terrible to behold. ‘This was not the downfal 
of a mill only ; it was the destruction of an idol 
to which a life had been sacrificed. I had drawn 
nearer to my father in his trouble than I had 
ever done before. I had always yearned to 
him with a natural love, and one was absent 
now whom, justly or unjustly, I had always 
blamed for keeping us apart. 

“Where is Luke Elphinstone ?” I said to 
my father that morning, for the junior partner 
had been absent for three weeks. “I hope he 
will not leave you to bear the brunt of this alone.” 

My father looked at me hastily, as if I had 
hit on a thought of his own, but he checked me 
sternly. 

* Were he here,” he said, “‘ he is as power- 
less as I, and cowardice could only do him 
harm. Such conduct would not be like him.” 

I thought within myself that it would be like 
him, but I did not say another word. 

The house had been as silent as a tomb all 
day. I had strayed through the dull sad rooms 
and wondered what might lie before me. 
After dark I sat on the staircase, shunning the 
big rooms below. Elspie had come out of my 
nursery, where she lived, and coaxed me to 
come to her, as [ have written down, but I was 
not afraid of my mother that night. At this 
crisis I could haye borne to meet her wandering 
spirit face to face. It was always before trouble 
befel us that her step was heard; but I was 
nineteen years of age now, and I had got used 
to the shadows of the Mill-house. 

I sat thinking upon the stairs. I thought 
of all the friends who had ever come and 
gone about the old house, of my dear Dick, 
and of Sylvia, who had promised to come 
and visit me in the summer, but whom the 
Mill-house would never now receive again. I 
—— of Mrs. Hatteraick, my mother’s friend. 
She had lived at Eldergowan in my mother’s 
lifetime, had come between my parents in their 
sad disagreements, and had nursed my mother 





in her last illness. I-thought of Mark Hatte- 
raick, her son, the tall soldier lad who had 
tossed me in his arms, and called me his little 
wife. Those two last friends were far away in 
a distant country now, but they haunted my 
mother’s rooms to my fancy. 

So there was a pang at thought of quitting 
the old house. I pictured myself and my father 
walking hand in hand out of the iron gates 
over the burn, with only Elspie in our wake, 
Luke Elphinstone going by a different road. 
A great sigh of satisfaction swelled my heart as 
I assured myself that he should have to go one 
way, and we another. This is what I felt for 
him that night. 

I sat thinking on the stairs till it struck 
twelve, and I got terrible fears about my father 
all alone with his trouble in the gloom of the 
deserted mills. I remembered that men have 
done sad things in their extremity, that the 
dark river flowed by the counting-house win- 
dow, and that the coming shame was more 
bitter than death to my father. To lighten my 
thoughts I went down and laid out a tempting 
little supper in the dining-room. I made the 
lamp bright, I heaped wood on the fire, I 
tugged the ugly curtains across the window 
where the on was battering and the rain 
splashing. With one o’clock all my dreadful 
thoughts came back. I got so wild with fear 
that f left the house at last and got as far in 
the dark as the wooden bridge that led across 
to the mills, when I heard my father’s laugh 
blowing towards me. I was back in time to 
open the door to his knock. ‘Two came in 
then. Luke Elphinstone had returned. 

We three sat down to supper, my father at 
the head of the table, and Luke and I facing 
one another. My father was in high spirits, 
the furrows were smoothed from his forehead, 
his face was flushed, he talked and laughed a 
great deal. Luke also had an air of suppressed 
jubilation about him. He ate and drank well, 
speaking little. But I did not mindhim much, 
for my father was talking to me, piling my 
plate with food I could not eat, and filling my 
glass with wine. It was so new to me to be 
the object of such attentions from him that I 
felt overpowered by confusion and delight. I 
thought he had remembered my poor little 
efforts to comfort him, and we were going to be 
friends at last. God bless the day, even if 
poverty and ruin came with it! I laughed 
and chattered and <—~ my wine, and spoke 
quite kindly to Luke Elphinstone, to whom I 
had often been hard in my thoughts. I had 
accused him of coming between me and m 
father, and widening the breach that had al- 
ways divided us. I slipped my chair round 
closer to my father. e were both on one 
side of the table now, and Luke was at the 
other. I talked over quite kindly at Luke. 

Next day I learned what was the secret of 
my father’s change of mood. When Luke El- 
phinstone had walked into the counting-house 
that night, where my father sat alone in his 
misery, contemplating the ruin that was coming 
upon him, he had been the bearer of won- 
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derful tidings. He, Luke, had inherited a 
fortune, the bulk of which I never clearly knew, 
but which was large even in my father’s eyes. 
He had received notice of this three weeks 
before, when he had left the Mill-house for a 
run up to London. He had kept the affair a 
secret till he had actually become master of 
his newly acquired wealth. In his absence, 
matters had come to a crisis at the mills, and 
now he had returned just in time to save the 
credit of the firm, and with offers to my father 
to sink a large amount of capital in the busi- 
ness—upon one condition. In what words my 
father was made acquainted with that condi- 
tion I do not know. How it was made known 
to me I am going to do my best to relate. 

Looking back now, it is hard to find a mo- 
tive for Luke Elphinstone strong enough to 
explain his conduct at this time. He must 
have known that I had a suspicion of his suit, 
and that I had done all in my power to check 
it. What he proposed to gain for himself by a 
victory over the will of an insignificant girl, 
with neither much beauty, much wit, nor any 
dowry, who had hitherto spent her life in lone- 
liness and obscurity, I cannot attempt to guess. 
From my own experience I will state here that 
no contempt can equal that which a woman 
feels for a man who forces himself upon her 
when he knows that she has conceived a dis- 
like to him. And I did dislike Luke Elphin- 
stone. It was not that he was ugly; on the 
contrary, he had a well-made figure, fine curly 
black hair, and a smooth pale complexion, which 
gave a look of refinement to his face. There 
were many who called him handsome. But his 
features were too sharp and keen, and there 
was a narrowness about his forehead, and a fur- 
tive look in his eyes, the expression of qualities 
in his character which had always repelled me. 
There was a cruel determination about him when 
his will was crossed in little things, and a waver- 
ing hesitation when important steps were to be 
taken; and these two points in his character 
seemed to be always under my eyes in those days. 

Not one day did Luke Eiphinstone lose in 
making known what his stipulation had been to 
me. The next morning after that important 
night I rose early, and with great content of 
heart went out to the orchard to pick up the 
fallen apples. A network of sunshine was 
wisped about the old trees; the river was leap- 
ing like a river of gold at the foot of the hill: 
above the sycamores that lined it the smoke 
went up from the chimneys of the mill. The 
hum from the distant beetling-house made a 
pleasant song in my ears ; the bell rang out, the 
workpeople tlocked home to their cottages for 
breakfast, and Luke Elphinstoné came over the 
wooden bridge. 

He espied me in the orchard, and came to 
join me. I felt so amiable towards every one 
that I was prepared to give him a friendly good 
morrow; but something in his face, as he ap- 
proached, gave me a sudden apprehension of 
what was coming, and I began walking quickly 
towards the house. He begged me to stay a 
| little; he had something very important to’ say 





to me. He took my hand and drew it through 
his arm, and began to pour out a great deal that 
T do not care to remember, a great deal that 
startled me with a painful surprise. I was 

ieved and shocked that he should feel as he 

id. IL lost my presence of mind in my dismay, 
and, while striving for words to soften the pain I 
was about to give, I had not my answer ready 
at the proper moment. Perhaps this gave him 
encouragement. He held my hand which I 
was drawing away, and pressed a diamond ring 
upon my finger. 

* Accept it, darling,” he said, “as an earnest 
of my love, and wear it as a token of your 
promise to become my wife.” 

* Oh no, no, no!” I said, trying to pull it 
off; “Ihave not accepted your love. I have 
not promised to be your wife. I cannot do 
either, nor wear your ring.” 

My hand was swelled with the cold; the ring 
was tight, and would not move. How long it 
remained on my finger, and how at last it was 
removed, shall be seen. Luke Elphinstone 
stood by and smiled at my fierce endeavours to 
get it off. That smile took all the pity out of 
my heart. 

“Take it as an omen, Mattie,” he said; “it 
will not come away. You cannot get rid of me. 
What must be, must.” 

There spoke the true Luke. ‘ Must?” I re- 
nae. drawing myself up and eyeing him with 

efiance, and then turned on my heel and 
walked away, holding my bejewelled hand out 
at arm’s length, as if i were Just waiting for the 
convenience of a hatchet to strike it off. How 
I fumed over it all that day, while Elspie tried 
her utmost skill to remove the ring! 

“ And where wad you find abrawer man?” said 
Elspie. “ Bairn, bairn, ye have been ower hasty. 
Do not throw the love o’ a kind heart ower yer 
shouther. Ye’ll greet for it all yer life.” 

“It may be that I am born to greet all my 
life, Elspie,” said I, a sudden presentiment of 
trouble bringing « rush of tears to my eyes, 
“but Pll never greet for Luke Elphinstone.” 

But that evening, when my father was sleep- 
ing in the dining-room, and t was sitting alone 
in the firelight in the drawing-room, nursing 
my inflamed finger, and fretting over the stub- 
born ring, Luke Elphinstone came in, and began 
his irksome love-making again. He spoke 
smoothly and pleadingly. 

“I have suddenly become a rich man, 
Mattie,” he said, “or else it might have been 
many years before I could have spoken to you 
in this way. I cannot enjoy my riches unless 
I share them with you. if you go on refusing 
me every day for a year, I am determined not to 
take your denial.” 

I tried to keep my temper, and to parley with 
him patiently. 

- What do you see in me?” said I. “I am 
poor, I am no beauty, I am stupid enough, [ am 
not even good tempered, and I do not like you. 
You will easily find a wife who will bring you all 
the qualities I do not possess, and who will be 
thankful for your love and your riches.” 

He smiled at this speech, and said, “I think 
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ou beautiful and clever; I like your temper ; I 
om wealth enough for both of us, and I intend 
to make you love me.” 

More likely you will make me hate you,” I 
said, fired by the complacence of his manner. 
This angered him, and he began to talk in a differ- 
ent strain. A flush rose on his face, and his 
eyes grewuneasy. Withmanyfurtiveglances from 
me to the fire, and from the fire to me, he con- 
trived to convey to me, in a long speech, which I 
would not remember if I could, the history of that 
condition which he had made with my father. 

When he had done, I got up quickly and 
went straight into the dining-room, where my 
father was sleeping in his chair. 

“Father!” I said, shaking him gently, “is 
it true what Luke Elphinstone says, that you 
have sold me to him for your mills ? ” 

My father sat up, stared at me, and recollected. 
His eye fell before mine. 

**Do not put things in such unpleasant words,” 
said he. “ Luke has turned out a millionnaire. 
Any sensible girl would be glad to get him.” 

“T am not glad,” said 1; “tell me that he 
has said what is not the truth.” 

“T have promised that you shall marry him.” 

* But, father, I cannot do it,” said I. And 
then a great storm of anger broke over my head. 
In the midst of it I heard Luke Elphinstone 
leave the house, and I called him a coward in my 
heart. Such scenes as these had frightened my 
mother to death. It was like a thunder-storm, 
or anything else that is awful; but I outlived it. 
I was so strong in my own desperation that I 
hardly seemed to mind it. After it was over, I 
got up to leave the room, and I said wildly : 

“Tt is not far to the river. I will get up in 
the night, when you are asleep, and drown my- 
self sooner than marry Luke Elphinstone.” 

It was the first time I had ever defied him, 
and my father was amazed. He called me back, 
and trembling and giddy, and hardly knowing 
what I did, I went and stood beside him. 
think he thought me capable of doing what I 
had leak He looked in my face, and his 
voice broke when he tried to speak to me. He 
bowed his grey head in affliction and supplicated 
me tosave his name, his occupation, his honour, 
before the world. Luke Elphinstone would be 
agood husband, he said, and what was a girl’s 
whim in a lover to the ruin that would fall upon 
his old age? He wrought my soul to grief 
within me, brought down my spirit, broke my 
heart. I wept, and at last my arms were about 
his neck, and 1 was promising to ‘‘ do what I 
could,” sobbing that i would “think about it.” 
And so it came that I was conquered. 

“Eh, lass,” said Elspie, “ but the heart’s a 
wilfw’ thing!” And she put me to bed like a 
baby, and crooned me to sleep with her favou- 
rite ballad, “The Mitherless Bairn ! ” 

The next day I was ill; [ had caught a fever 
which was hanging about the neighbourhood. 
I had delirious dreams, in which I seemed to 
live long lifetimes, and from which I wakened 
quite meek. Elspie kept by my side, and I 
knew that Luke and my father were coming 
back and forward to my door all the time. 





tried to be thankful that my life was precious. 
Lying there in a hushed room, with Elspie mum- 
bling prayers and scraps of wisdom by my head, 
I had very pitiful thoughts about the world. 
Life was very short, and the other world ver 
easy to be reached, and it did not matter muc 
how or where we accomplished our few years. 
I did not want to get well quickly; but the 
strength would come back. Luke carried me 
down-stairs the first time, and I tried not to 
shrink from him. They tended me and petted 
me, those two men, and I passively agreed to all 
they said and did. Luke showed in his best 
light, and I thought I gould better endure his 
ood will than cndion quarrelling and resistance. 
y likings and dislikings were flattened to much 
the same level; the hot side of my nature was 
quenched ; my enthusiasm had gone out like 
sparks. If I had kept in my sound health, I be- 
lieve I should have held out to the end; as I 
fell sick, I gave way. It seemed that things had 
taken a shape as if I were willing to do what 
was desired of me. I was but half alive at that 
time; and I drifted into compliance. But I 
insisted on getting a year—a whole year—at 
least, during which to grow accustomed to the 
idea of becoming a wife. Of all that was to fall out 
in that year I had very little thought. But that 
was how I got engaged to Luke Biphinstone. 
The immovable ring remained on my finger. 
The first night I wore it with my own consent, 
I went up to my room dull and weary. What 
follows I never told to any one before. A figure 
was sitting by my fireside, wrapped in shimmer- 
ing white, crowned with flowers like a bride, 
the head lowered on the hands in the attitude 
of weeping. Elspie only heard my scream, and 
found me insensible on the floor. I had heard 
my mother’s step, but never had she visited me 
before. It did not need her visit now to make my 
heart sink at thought of the promise I had given. 
But Elspie and I kept this matter to ourselves. 
The next event in my life was the arrival of 
the Hatteraicks at Eldergowan, after an absence 
of many years. Mrs. Hatteraick had lived in 
Italy, with two little orphan nieces, whilst her 
son was serving abroad. Now, Major Mark 
was off duty upon furlough; and they all came 
home in the early summer. I went to Elder- 
gowan, and the world changed. 


CHAPTER III. 


I went to Eldergowan, and the world changed. 
This was how it happened. 

Orchards had bloomed out, and early roses 
had blossomed. I was standing on the steps 
outside the Mill-house door; Luke Elphinstone 
was in London on business, and my father was 
at the mill; the door was open, the house within 
quiet in its undisturbed shadows. A track of 
sunshine went up the stairs, and I could hear 
Elspie crooning above. 

I turned my face to the old iron gate over the 
burn, and saw a strange lady alighting from a 
carriage and moving towards me. She was tall 
and stately, and all dressed in black satin, on 
her head a quilted hood tied with peach-coloured 
ribbons, falling back and showing her cap of rich 
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point lace. Her hair was silver-grey, with still 
a soft wave on the brow, though she must have 
been sixty years old ; her face, though wrinkled, 
was delicately fair, and a bloom arose on her 
cheeks as she acknowledged weakness by a smile 
and a little shake of the head coming up the 
steps. Never had I seen anything so trustable 
as the tenderness in those faded eyes. 

She soon made herself known to me—Mrs. 
Hatteraick, my mother’s friend, whose godchild 
and namesake I was. My tears started to see 
the meeting between her and Elspie. The two 
old women stood looking in one another’s faces, 
and I knew they were gazing at scenes I had 
never witnessed, remembering words I had never 
heard. They did not speak much of the past 
which was opened up between them. A few 
words and mournful shakes of the head from 
Elspie, an incomplete sentence spoken with con- 
strained lips by my godmother, and then they 
returned to me. 

“We have the sweetest early roses in the 
country,” said Mrs. Hatteraick, “and the most 
plentiful supply. I have come for your father’s 
permission to take you with me, to fatten you 
on strawberries and cream. You look fretted 
and thin; you have grown too quickly. You 
were no ‘aller than yonder gilliflower when I 
saw you last.” 

My father, who had a deep respect for Mrs. 
* Hatteraick, and had been very indulgent to me 

of late, easily gave his permission to my going to 
Eldergowan. Luke was not there to spat, and 
my godmother carried me off. 

A long rambling avenue, scented with wild 
orange-blossoms, a far-stretching golden lawn, 
shelving into the flushed horizon, with knots of 
trees casting slanting shadows towards us, far 
down in a sleepy hollow a sedgy lake, and a 
group of cows and milkmaids to be descried 
through a ruddy haze; a dark-red house, almost 
brown with age, unfolding its many gables, and 
wings, and chimneys, from which the smoke 
arose in a curling, golden mist above a crowd 
of stately chesnuts; a bay-window lying open 
to the west, and a brood of white pigeons sun- 
ning themselves on the wide stone sill ;—this is 
something like Eldergowan as I saw it first, on 
a summer evening at sunset. I remember the 
girls running out to meet us; Polly, in her 
white frock, plump and fair, like one of the 
pigeons that rose, scared at our approach, and 
fluttered off in a long snow-wreath over our 
heads; and Nell, with her longer skirts and 
laughing eyes. Close upon their heels came 
Uncle Mark, with the sun in his eyes, and his 
dark-red whiskers in a flame, a tall, beaming, 
somewhat lazy-looking gentleman, of thirty-five 
at least ; ten years older than Luke Elphinstone, 
but younger-looking in the soft smiling of his blue 
eyes and the graciousness of his good-natured 
mouth. And this was the soldier-lad who had 
tossed me in his arms and called me his little wife. 

All that night is associated with moonlight in 
my memory. It poured into the dining-room, 
gemming the oak carvings, and changing the pic- 
tures of crusty old squires and their common- 
place dames into saints and angels with aurioles 





round their heads. I sat full in the midst of it, 
feeling all wrapped up in a silver mantle, and 1 
saw Mark Hatteraick watching my face from his 
vantage ground in the shadows with an intent 
look, as if he were remembering, observing, or 
divining something regarding me. Catching my 
glance, he smiled with the same trustable look 
that had drawn me ‘on the first instant to his 
mother. I believe he forgot my age that night, 
and thought he might assume towards me the 
same uncle-like demeanour with which he treated 
his nieces. It was impossible that my face should 
not catch and repeat his smile ; and these kindly 
signals being exchanged, we were friends on the 
instant. 

T sat up in bed that night and looked round 
me in a fever of sleepless happiness. My room 
was odd and pretty, with pale green walls all 
uote with reflexions from the moonlight. 

urning with excitement and expectation, I felt 
myself lapped in an atmosphere of purest calm. 
I dozed, and dreamed myself a red-hot coal lying 
in a cool green field, then waked and laughed 
at the conceit, surveying again with delight m 
couch-bedstead, with its dark carvings and re 
silk quilt, my quaint swinging bookshelves, my 
small pointed window over the garden, whic 
had shadows of ivy-wreaths printed on the glass, 
and which framed the round moon, just setting 
behind the bloomy tips of the silvered fruit-trees. 
Sorrow and the Mill-house were forgotten; joy had 
already taken possession of me at Eldergowan. 

The next morning Polly stopped buttering the 
muffins to exclaim at the beauty of my diamond 
ring. I drew my hand hastily from the table 
where it had rested, and imedd away to hide the 
blush on my face. 

“Your mother had some pretty jewels, Mat- 
tie,” said Mrs. Hatteraick, who was making the 
tea. “I remember her diamond ring.” 

So did I; but it lay in her jewel-case at 
home. Having thus passed over the opportunity 
to teil my friends of my engagement, I never 
sought for one again. They only knew of Luke 
Elphinstone as my father’s partner, and I could 
not bring myself to enlighten them further con- 
cerning him. 

Six summer weeks passed, during which my 
heart took root at Eldergowan. I forgot that 
I should have to tear it away; and when I re- 
membered, I tried to forget again. I was 
doing no harm, I told myself; I was saying my 
prayers, wearing my ring: my year was my own, 
to spend as I pleased. We ‘had a om wile 
time, hungry rambles, merry meals, universal 
overflowing of milk and honey. I grew strong 
and robust, and as full of bounding life as any 
wild thing in the fields. They made me the pet 
of the house, and they spoiled me, calling me 
pretty names. Nell asking her uncle to de- 
scribe me one day, he dubbed me the “ fair 
and happy milkmaid.” And at once I grew 
inauflerably proud through his sticking this 
borrowed plume in my bonnet. It may have 
been owing to these new garnishings that I 
forgot my identity as I presently did. 

Soldier Mark was the head and front, pillar 


and mainstay, of the house of Hatteraick. I | 
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was the fashion at Eldergowan to count him a 
hero. Every one, from Mrs. Hatteraick down- 
ward, paid him worship, that sort of homage 
which sn appreciative souls give instinc- 
tively to what is at once strong and soft, com- 
manding and winsome. To his mother he paid 
a tender deference, which reminded one that he 
had been a little child once, under her control ; 
with Nell and Polly he was frolicksome as a 
schoolboy. Wonderful tales were whispered 
of his exploits in war, and his sword was looked 
on with a sort of superstitious reverence. Yet 
it was easier to imagine him consoling a dying 
comrade, or making merry after a victory, than 
dealing death and anguish to his fellow-men. 
So I thoughtat least, till one day when I over- 
heard him swearing terribly in the stable-yard, 
and peeped through a curtain of acacia-trees. 

The noonday sun was blazing on the pave- 
ment, the monthly roses and wallflowers from 
the kitchen-garden flaunting over the wall, a 
shaggy white horse drinking at the flowing 
water-trough, and a group of men standing near 
a bench where a little lad lay moaning. A 
cigar was lying burning itself quietly away 
upon the stones unobserved. I forgave Major 
Hatteraick his oaths, for the boy had been 
injured by a kick from a savage groom; bu I 
saw that his wrath could be fierce. Of the 
men, some looked on in awe and some in admi- 
ration as he strode about the yard, frightening 
the pigeons from their dovecote on the gable, 
making the shaggy horse snuff and stare, and 
scattering the clucking hens that were pecking 
about the pavement. 

An hour afterwards I met this most pas- 
sionate and compassionate soldier sauntering in 
the garden, lazy and smoking, saying he was 
heated, and asking me to talk and refresh him. 
So we sat in a shady nook, and talked after a 
fashion of our own, of which I had learned the 
trick from him. We had each our enthusiasms 
of different kinds, which harmonised well, as 
contrasting colours mix into the most satis- 
factory hues. We were fond of on 
common things with our mingled tints, an 
to-day we exerted ourselves as much as people 
care to do on a hot afternoon ina garden full of 
birds and flowers. A liquid song was gurgling 
down on our heads from a blackbird’s hiding- 

lace somewhere in the boughs above the high 
a behind us, a luxurious wilderness of 
roses lay before our eyes, and yellow plums 
hung within reach of our touch on the mossy 
wall by our side. It was all very sweet and 

od. I had some lace-work in my fingers, 
Bat through deep content my hands lay idle in 
my lap. "f had come to be so used to these 
long talks with Mark Hatteraick that it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world to hear his 
voice going on at my side. I had ceased to 
wonder at the pleasant unembarrassed friend- 
ship that had sprung up between us, though at 
first it had surprised me much. Never had I 
been so intimate with any gentleman before, 
except my father or Luke; and, until the 
novelty wore off, it had seemed the oddest 
thing in the world to be sitting by the side of 











a man and not longing for something to happen 
which must immediately remove him or me. 

Mark Hatteraick had a book on his knees, 
and sometimes, in the pauses of his talk, he 
would read aloud ages which seemed but 
the translation of all the sweet murmurs that 
were ing on around us. At times like 
these I felt that my own thoughts made new 
essays, and were surprised to find that their 
inheritance was much wider than they had ever 
dreamed of. I felt that I was but an ignorant 
thing, brought up in a wilderness, beyond which 
there was a fair world in which I too might 
live. Listening to the travelled soldier, I heard 
the bells chime in distant cathedrals, I saw the 
sun rise upon the glaciers. 

But that was the day and the hour when 
something was said which made a change in me, 
warning me that I had better have stayed in my 
wilderness than come straying into champaigns 
to whose velvet slopes my feet had no errand. 
I cannot say what it was. Who would care to 
hear repeated the chance changes of a trivial 
conversation? Something was said and some- 
thing was looked which made the sun seem to 
drop out of the sky, and the garden to heave up 
and fling its flowers in my face. I did not 
know exactly what had been said, but I felt too 
well what had been looked. Polly came dancing 
up the walk on the instant, and I hastily re- 
turned with her to the house. 

I think I have said in the beginning of this 
history that I was not very wise in my youth. 
It was owing to my want of wisdom that I 
did not that day declare my engagement and go 
home to the Mill-house. I had an instinctive 
feeling that, my secret told, I should not have 
been detained at Eldergowan. Ido not think 
it was wickedness ; it was only weakness and 
blindness that made me decide on remaining. 
After an hour of doubt and confusion, I per- 
suaded myself that what had startled me had 
been only in my own imagination. Nothing had 
been said but what was meant in mere kindness. 
Major Hatteraick was no fonder of me than 
he need be. 

Yet I must have been conscious of lurking 
danger, for I sat on the corner of my bed for 
long after that, rubbing up my diamond ring 
with a little bit of my gown, and trying to con- 
vince myself logically that Luke Elphinstone 
was a worthier man than Mark Hatteraick. 
Now, when I came to think of it, there was 
nothing commendable about Mark, except his 
smile, which certainly did one good, his sympa- 
thetic good nature, and his eloquence when he 
chose to talk. As far as talking went, he had 
the best of it; for Luke had no stirring stories 
of defeats and victories, camps and watch-fires, 
to set quiet blood leaping ; and though he was 
quite as great a demolisher of other determina- 
tions, he did not nail you to his wish like 
Luke, but had a pleasant trick of mixing your 
will up with his till - did not know your own 
when you saw it. But, coming so far as this 
in my reckoning, I found that the balance was 

etting all on the wrong side, and I had to 
Corie again. Luke did not smoke so many 
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cigars ; he was not so inconveniently tall ; he had 
a better nose by rule than Mark Hatteraick ; and 
when he swore, it was quietly between his teeth. 
After this 1 wore a little likeness of Luke 
as a safeguard, and every day I studied it, 
having first adjusted the rose-coloured spec- 
tacles through which I intended to behold it. 
In this way I left myself not the shadow of a 
doubt that Luke’s dark keen eyes and fine 
pale features were a much better sight than 
any tawny beard or any laughing eyes; and I 
need not be at all afraid of this soldier off duty 
in the magnificent good humour of his summer 
holiday. So I told myself every day in the 
sunshine of my chamber at Eldergowan, with 
flowers in ap eon, and the birds all singing 
around me. I said it so often, that I foun 
myself too wise to require its so frequent repe- 
tition. I left off examining Luke’s likeness. 
Mrs. Hatteraick had a slight illness through 
which I nursed her; and in her convalescent 
chamber I drew somehow nearer to Mark, 
through her medium, I think; for I know she 
loved me well. Sitting at his feet by her chair, 
something went very far wrong within me. I 
seemed to let go some staff with which I had 
walked pretty straight till now. My life’s boat, 
sailing down a summer river, got into a gla- 
mour of light that hindered my seeing; and I 
drifted on in a golden dismay. Some agony 
mingled with the sweetness of my unthink- 
ing existence. I forgot that I was Luke’s pro- 
mised wife; but he came to remind me of it. + 
It was one hot evening when we were all 
en sr together under an awning on the 
road steps in front of the house, Mrs. Hat- 
teraick’s invalid chair in the midst of our group. 
Nell had her arms round my waist, and Polly 
was on her uncle’s knee. Nothing could be 
more snug and good than that hour; nothing 
could be more insanely joyous than I was. 
At Polly’s request, Uncle Mark told us 
the story of a battle. He grew very grave, 
as he always did before speaking of such 
matters. He stared, smoking, awhile at the 
distance of orange horizon and purpled wood; 
and then a light came into his eye like the 
gleam of a sword, and he began to talk. Pre- 
sently we held our breath, for we were in the 
thick of the affray, and our attention was centred 
on one solitary figure in which my excited 
fancy discerned my brother Dick. Life was 
particularly sweet to this young soldier; the 
thought of home was tugging at his heart- 
strings. His eye was on the foe, but it saw 
also the anguished face of his already widowed 
love; his ear was open to the word of com- 
mand, but it heard also weeping farewells and 
blessings. How shall I describe this story, 
which made us all sad? Everything sweet im 
the world was striving to dim his steady glance, 
and make a coward of him while he led on his 
band to a forlorn hope and death in the moment 
of victory. Ah, well! he was cut down. The 
shout of triumph was snatched from his lips. 





Then came the dying injunctions to the friend, 
the moaning messages to her, and to her, and 
to him, the struggle for resignation, and again 
the pitiful yearning for the loved faces, the sad 
groping in the dark for the touch of hands never 
to be grasped again. 

Oh the landscape faded away, the warm 
clouds, the rich greeneries, the sleepy lake, and 
the sun shone only on a red field of blood, 
and my dying brother Dick. I slipped from 
Nell’s embrace, and hid myself in my room. 
When had I wept before? The tears I shed 
then washed the golden dust out of my eyes 
that had blinded me all these weeks past, 
and I saw myself as I was, untrue in my 
heart to Luke Elphinstone. Much unusual 
joy had turned my brain ; a little natural - grief 
had restored me to my senses. 

Great fear gave me courage, and I felt quite 
strong when I returned slowly down the stairs. 
The sun was shining through the oriel window 
on the wide low landing above the hall, and 
many colours were wandering blissfully about 
this nook, which was a sort of a lingering place 
for idle feet at all hours of the day. Many an 
important question had been decided here, and 
many a conversation held, one gossip leaning 
against the carved corner of the banister, and 
another sitting on the lowest step of the upper 
stair. Here was Mark Hatteraick now, wait- 
ing for me. 

“I did not mean to be cruel, Mattie,” he 
said ; “it is such a common story.” 

My courage shook under the fervent con- 
trition in his eyes. My heavy hand lay in his 
clasp. I tould see, from where I stood, the hall 
and the open door framing a little bit of lawn 
and golden sky. While I stood so, even as 
Mark Hatteraick’s fingers were closing round 
mine, a figure appeared upon the threshold 
below, and Luke Eiphinstone’s face came be- 
tween me and the light. 

He had driven over from the Mill-house with 
a commission from my father to fetch me home. 
It was all quite natural and right, and he 
brought news which ought to have given me 

leasure. Sylvia had arrived at last; my dead 
brother's almost widow had come to pay her 
long-promised visit to her almost sister. 

1 was completely sobered. I put on ms 
bonnet without a murmur, even to my own 
heart. Major Hatteraick scanned the unwel- 
come messenger coldly, and 1 shunned his 
clouded eyes as I said my hasty good-bye. 

* You will return, you will return!” they all 
cried, hanging round me at the door. “ You 
must return,” whispered Mark Hatteraick, 
vehemently, as he crushed my hand in farewell ; 
but I said, “No, no,” under my breath as I 
drove away with Luke. 
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